

















“Every conventence 
you can command- 

















Boston's finest version of 
true New England hospitality 
can be found here at the 
Hotel Puritan. 

Our modern conveniences, 
comfortable rooms and suites 
and our unexcelled Yankee 
food make a stay with us a 


genuine pleasure. 

















HOTEL PURITAN 





390 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WituiaM B. Rice, II], Managing Director 
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THREE DOLLARS BY THE YEAR 


HOW COLD IS IT? 





VOLUME VI NUMBER 2 
This “*Easy-to-See”’ 
Publisher, Yankee, Inc OUTDOOR 
Ross SAGENDORPH Pre ident THERMOMETER 
ROBERT Foot! V ice-Presiden | 
B. M. Rict Treasurer om ° 
P. WorcESTER Secretary Tells You—Inside! 
Editors: Laurie Hitiver, Feature; J. Acmus 
RuSSELL, Garden; IMOGENE Wo.LcoTT, Food ONLY 81.00 


BERNARD THAYER, Ar 53-inch glass dial 


. s This All-Glass scientific Thermometer attaches to the 
Everyone likes Published monthly by Yankee, Inc., Dublin 


outside of your windowpane you look right thru it. 
the tamous 40- N. H. Entered as second class matter at Dublin It tells you how cold it is OUTSIDE — you know what 
N. H. Additional entry at Concord, N. H. Mem 
Fathom brand of ber Audit Bureau Circulation. Not responsibk to wear on cold days. Large numerals easy-to-read 
Codfish Cakes. for unsolicited mss. Names used in fiction even 10 feet away. Money back guarantee. 
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Keep your pack 
light 

Make tents and 
shelters 

Build fire in rain 

Construct camp 
furniture 

Make a balsam 
bed 

Use an ox 

Make hunting 
knives from 
tiles 

Make a stove 


VERY PAGE 
of this fas- 
cinating big vol- . 
ume will make you want to 


hit the trail right now and f 
TRY OUT this wonderful romatin can 
way of camping. Never be- BeCTEY aati 


fore has one 600 page vol- Waterproof 


ume presented so man 

VALUABLE WOODCRAFT matches 
IDEAS, clearly explained, BiS-tV SU wey iti 
diagrammed and_ illustrated of bark 
with nearly 1,000 PIC- 

TURES! The most compre- Preserve food 


Bake biscuits in 
a skillet 

Use bark for 
rope 

Make lanterns 

Sleep without 


hensive and thorough book 
on camping and woodcraft 
ever published for everyone 
of any age. Indispensable 
to the practical woodsman 
and a treasure of informa- 
tion for anyone planning -to 

insects 


camp. 
Make a cooking 


CAMP INES 
COMFORT Beraaes 


old inner tubes 
with BERNARD S. MASON 


And do hun- 

dreds of other 
That famous man of the exciting 
woods, Bernard S. Mason, 
editor of The Camping Mag- 
azine and author of many 
outdoor books, PROVES 
that camping can be com- 
fortable. From his own 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE he 
tells you what to take and 
what to leave behind; how 
to select or make a tent; 


things 


NEARLY 


600 


PAGES 


how to keep dry without 1000 
a tent and warm without a 
blanket; how to build a 
lean-to; how to build fires PICTURES 


that will cook, how to bake 
biscuits without an oven; and 
how to fashion serviceable camp furniture and 
helpful gadgets from material found in the woods. 
“WOODCRAFT" also explains AXMANSHIP 
thoroughly and many val- 
uable tricks that the author 
learned at first hand from 
the Indians, including the 
fullest treatment of BARK- 
, CRAFT ever written. 
LQ SEND NO MONEY 
*“‘WOODCRAFT" is big 9% x 6% inch size, bound 
in beautiful green homespun cloth; contains 928 
expensive drawings, 43 wonderful photographs. 
Sent postpaid for 5 DAYS FREE EXAMINA- 
TION. Then return the book or send, not the $4.00 


it is worth but only $2.75. Amazing value — act 
at once! 


Mail This Coupon Now — Examine 5 Days FREE 


-----------------H5 


| A. 8S. Barnes and Co., Dept. 3, 
67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 





l Send postpaid on 5 DAYS FREE APPROVAL a 
copy of WOODCRAFT by Bernard S. Mason, bound 

l in homespun, containing nearly 600 pages and 1,000 

| illustrations, After 5 days I will return the book or 
send only $2.75 as full payment. | 

S seeme... eevee oseessces eter rr | 

| cares Seeves ee eseeuveci : I 
PTET ° ° State... 1 

| P. S. If you care to send remittance now, we'll have l 

| the author autograph your copy FREE! Your money | 
back instantly if not delighted. 
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Worper how much we are 


conscious of others thinking of us? How many 


thoughts per day come rambling out of 


reveries — destined for us — only to disap- 
pear into the ether unrecognized even by 
their originators? Millions, no doubt. We 
are lucky this month to have caught at least 
one. Marguerite LaBelle, of Chicago, found 
this poem on the scratch pad of Ralph 
Bryan, editor of Hide and Leather, and rescued 
it for us! It is called Nostalgia. 
The green hills of New England, so many miles away, 
Lend glory to the twilight at close of summer's day, 
And lift their peaks up to the stars, then nestle to the 
sea; 

To rest the souls of weary men 

And ache the heart of me. 
O, green hills of New England! Rise up to greet the day! 
Lift high your frosty summits above the leafy way, 
The morning light is breaking, across the eastern seag 

To wake the souls of eager men 

And ache the heart of me. 


Somehow the picture of Editor Bryan getting 
this down in between the tasks of his busy 
Chicago day strikes something in us. More 
power to you, Ralph. And thank you, Miss 
LaBelle. 


Kw YK 


Then out there in Chicago, too, not so 
many weeks ago, John T. Frederick, North- 
western University professor, used up fifteen 
minutes of Columbia Network’s valuable 
time talking about the Yankee Cookbook and 
Good Maine Foods as “‘literary contributions 
to American social history.” And he’d never 
have seen either one, probably, if a certain 
young lady at 605 N. Michigan Avenue 
hadn’t sent him a copy of YANKEE. But 
enough of this rambling. After all, this 
space costs money, to. 


ww YK 


Our most interesting anecdote comes this 
month from our Boston office which some 
time back sold a Classified Advertisement 
to one Mrs. Frank Abbey of Medford. It 
seems she advertised barley candies — home- 
made on her own cook stove. Shortly after 
her advertisement appeared, a New York 
radio station phoned her to come and tell 
the women of America how she made these 
candies. Following her broadcast, rumor 
has it that a New York store gave her an 
order for 20,000 boxes — and that the whole 
town of Medford has been making barley 
candy ever since. Just a fairy tale, perhaps, 
but an interesting one anyway. 


“ew 


Have often wondered who wrote the 
Britannica articles. Now we know about one 
anyway. It is on Folk Dancing, and Patricia 
Parmelee of 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 


City, is doing it, and we’ve been helping her 
some with what little YANKEE knows about 
country dances hereabouts. Well, she has all 
America to do up in 800 words, so we’li be 
interested to see what happens to our ten 
thousand. 


a a * 


“Self, the great ruling principle, more 
powerful with Yankees than any people I 
ever saw. Begin with a dollar and proceed to 
any amount, you may always buy a Yankee 
in almost any rank and station.”” Thus did 
Henry Edward Napier write in his diary on 
Sunday, May 29, 1814, off Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and we have gleaned this quo- 
tation from one of the 50 books of the year 
chosen by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts for its typographical excellence. The 
book is called New England Blockaded 1814, 
and it is published by the Peabody Museum 
of Salem, Massachusetts, $2.50. Lieutenant 
Napier sets down his experiences in the 
H. M.S. Nymphe, assigned to the blockade of 
our New England coast. The book is of great 
interest from many points of view — history, 
seafaring, humor, self-analysis, comparison 
with present-day blockading, and, last but 
not least, typography. 


Dr. Henry Clinton Fall 
Massachusetts 

Edward A. Rand of Waltham, Massachu- 
setts 

Mrs. Joanna Colcord of Searsport, Maine 
and New York 


of Tyngsboro, 


Esther Morgan McCullough, erstwhile 
YANKEE contributor, of Bennington, Ver- 
mont and New York, is the author of 
Archangel House, a 330-page novel, recently 
published by Gotham House, New York, 
$2.50. We haven’t the slightest doubt that 
part of the blame for the sick condition of 
the world today rests squarely on the shoul- 
ders of publishers and authors of so-called 
“realistic literature’ during these past 
twenty years. It is time that one or two edi- 
tors began to realize the importance of 
pleasing themselves as well as the public. 
And we are more delighted than we can say 
that a turn in the tide is at hand. We see it 
plainly in the manuscripts YANKEE receives 
each week. “Realism” is once again on the 
run before the mighty waves of “‘Imagina- 
tion.” No doubt the world has become too 
real all of a sudden. Archangel House, coming 
in on the new tide, is a beautiful book 
you will always want near you. Its characters 

ware well developed, the story hangs together, 


one 





and it is filled with thoughtful, apt references 
that will send you scurrying to your own nigh 
forgotten notebooks, especially if you, are 
musical. 


x“ we 


Period Piece, The Life and Times of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, by Jenny Ballou, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 287 pages, $3.00, suffers 
by contrast with Archangel House. Here the 
author has undertaken a caricature early in 
this book . . . iie.— Mrs. Wilcox strug- 
gling through “art and life” only to find that 
“both would fail her.” The facts, deftly and 
interestingly developed by the author, would 
seem by most ordinary standards of judg- 
ment to indicate the reverse were true and, 
in the end, Mrs. Wilcox has completely 
defeated her biographer by emerging — not 
as a caricature at all— and as victorious 
over art and life as anyone could be. This 
book should be read not so much for what it 
says but rather as a study of its stylistic 
qualities. The lines are drawn hard and 
sharply in some places with good “literary 
effect,” but not everybody will like them — 
particularly if they happen to be “natives” 
of Short Beach. 


“kw 


But You Are Young, by Josephine Lawrence, 
Little, Brown & Company, 330 pages, $2.50, 
comes from the pen of a Jersey newspaper 
woman who apparently never exercises, 
loves cats, and believes in individual inde- 
pendence, integrity and intelligence. It’s 
a novel about a heroine who sacrifices her 
life, love and wages for her impoverished 
parents. ‘Che girl “‘lives’”” — there’s no doubt 
of that — and she’ll haunt you for many a 
day after you’ve put this book away. There 
is nothing beautiful about her, her sur- 
roundings, friends, or existence. It’s all very 
tawdry and we can’t see very much excuse 
for its being except that probably it is 
“honest”. Well, for that matter, so’s the 
town dump, but what of it? 


“x Kw 


- we realize that. In 
ten minutes we may mar, in somebody’s 
thought, a work it has taken some author 
years to make. Every critic should be forced 
to spend as much time and effort on his criti- 
cism as the author spent in making the book. 
Say something nice or keep quiet is as good 
a rule as any. Nevertheless, we sometimes 
feel that an occasional reader of YANKEE 
wants to know what we really think about 
the various books that come here for review. 
So, criticism, as it appears here, should be 
viewed in that light. 


ww wy 


Walter Prichard Eaton, long a close and 
interested friend of YANKEE, never told us 
anything about his Boy Scout series. Ap- 
parently this amazing man now has some 
ten volumes to his credit, the latest of which 
is Boy Scouts in Death Valley, W. A. Wilde 
Company, Boston, $1.75. This particular 
volume begins with pioneers who moved 

(Continued on page 33) 


It is easy to criticise 
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CROCHET THE 
BEST 
..-FOR LESS! 


Make these designs 
with J. & P. Coats 
or Clark's O. N.T. 
Ln Mercerized Cro- 


S4es bt chet Cottons for 
"Swi y 

ean 4 

YW atts 


q lasting beauty at 
ott: small cost. 
See rar, See how little 


f os" : each motif costs! 






It’s so easy and so inexpensive to have beautiful 
table linens if you crochet them yourself! Just 
think! For less than $6, you can make the glori- 
ous table cloth shown here; or crochet single 
motifs for doilies, borders or tea cloths. But 
these are just a few of the 2] patterns in “Tables 
of Tomorrow” 





...a book cramfull of the newest, 


most stunning crocheted cloths and luncheon 
sets. This book costs just 10 cents. At your favorite 


»ds counter, or MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





-_ The Spool Cotton Company 
54 Clark Street, Newark, N. J., Dept. 198-A 
I am enclosing 10c in coin or stamps 
for each of the following new crochet books: 


“Tables of Tomorrow, Book No.135 . . . 0 
“Afghans” (im actual colors), Book No. 140 [9 
“Edgings.” Book No.129 . . . 0) 
“Hats and Bags,’ Book No. 126. e) 
“Bedspreads; Book No. 136 . C0) 
Vame 
PLEASE PRINT 
Street 
City State 

















IF YOU ENJOY 


(or want to enjoy) 
Figure Skating 


figure on reading 
° 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF 
UNITED STATES FIGURE SKATING 
ASSOCIATION 


this winter 
—s 


Six issues, from October to May, will 
tell you, and show you in pictures, what 
is happening, and what is going to hap- 
pen, in the figure skating world. 
Put this matter on ice right now by send- 
ing your subscription and $2 to: 


SKATING 


1 Telford Street, Brighton Station 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BOSTON’S 


Newest and Largest 
Apartment Hotel 





The Myles Standish-A correct ad- 
dress in Boston—and not expensive. 
Unusually well appointed suites of 
one to five rooms, furnished or not, 


each with convenient kitchenette. 
Complete hotel service is available, 
providing every comfort of a private 
home with none of its responsibil- 
ities. Kitchenette Suites from $5.50 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates. 


Guest Rooms from $3 Single, $4 Double 


the Myles Standish 


BAY STATE ROAD & BEACON ST. 
At Kenmore Square, Boston 
A Few Minutes from Downtown 
Nordblom Management 
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YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Swop copy will not be run more than three months without change unless es- 
pecially requested. If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


Following the lead of The Couples Club at Fulton, 
N. Y., mentioned at the head of this column last month, 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Smith are putting on a 
Swoppers’ Night at their home in Rockport, Mass., for 
about 50 couples, on February 2, at 8 P.M. YANKEE 
is furnishing the Smith's with tear sheets from YANKEE 
and suggestions. Now what about you and your home 


town? 
“Wanted: High-buttoned boots of the women’s 1914 
vintage. Bright colors preferred, about size 7 or 8, for 


costume collection. What have and what would 


you like? F401 


~~ 7 %-h.p. motor, compensator, 40 ft. 4 in. belt, adjust- 
able stand, pulley, all in excellent condition. Worth $85. 
Would swop for good Guernsey or Je rsey heifer. F402 


“Thar She Blows!’ Thrilling adventures of sturdy 
Yankee men and women in the Arctic. Pack up $2.50 
worth of the best Vermont syrup anyone ever sunk a 
tooth into and the co-author will send you an auto- 
graphed copy of the book promptly. I have a stack of 
wheat cakes waiting. What do I hear? F403 


We reproduce the finest furniture that can be made in 
the best antique styles; that is, before the Victorian 
Similarly early pieces ‘would be swopped for other 
— in reproductions. We also have local pictures ot 
landscapes of most towns of New England. F404 


DOG LOVERS: What am I offered in swop for a 
beautiful AKC registered cocker, Scotty or wire-haired 
terrier puppy four months old? I have one of each of 
these breeds and the best offer will be accepted. I'd also 
like to swop old or odd buttons with all button col 
lectors. All letters answered. F405 


Have woman's full length racoon coat, size 14-16, 
worth $295 . . . will take value of $195 or so. Also 
Holman box spring and mattress, like new, with double 
black walnut bed and a six-shelf whatnot, also of black 
walnut, in fine condition and a genuine antique. I want 
cow or good heifer with hay, or good white paint or 
sound horse with some equipment, or pullets. F. 306 


Riding Masters, Attention! How would you like 
just the spot for your school-barn, fields, trails through 
woods on the place, in southern New Hampshire, not 
far from State University? Will tell you what I would 
like besides lessons. F407 


you 
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Want Harper's Bazaar, 
almanacs or Granite Monthly magazines. 
Will swop oil landscape, 
hung by prominent jury societies, 


October 
F408 


value $40, 


writer. F409 


Godey's Lady's Books with 
something blue for ‘‘My 
course. 
to have 

Electric 
ing attachment for Singer sewing machine. 
for most anything of equal value. 


Blue 
Have you any hen or 
roost on my whatnot? F41¢ 


Heaven, 
waterless cooker, used once 
F411 


have Korean Christmas seals 


seven different issues. I should be glad to swop for 


stamps, U. S. 


covers (ist day or air mail) or for U. 


PASS ~ 


Cat at at a 





1886. Will exchange 


accepted and 
for good used type- 


colored prints to swop for 
" in glass of 
animal dishes you'd like 


. also pink- 
Would swop 


(anti-tuberc ulosis), 
° 4 


a 


Christmas seals of early issue. F412 
25-Colt Automatic, in new condition, to swop for 
larger gun not automatic, 22 or 38 Colt or S. & W 


preferred. F413 


cheap stamps in wholesale quantities. 


Notice to Swoppers 


The closing date for new swops and 
removal of the old is the first of the 
month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 
pulled. When your swop has been 


completed please notify us. And be sure 
to send your key number. Every time 
you do means one less gray hair for the 
Swop Editor! 


Am going out of the stamp business and have a small 
stock of 
swop the lot for something. I 


Will 


also make bird houses and 








bird feeders 

tools, small electric machinery, surveyor's 

correspondence course, cash register, 

What have you? Send list. F414 
Have 


Who wants one? Some things I need are 


transit, 
and lots of things 








well-made all-wool braided rug, practically 
new, also muskrat coat with beaver collar, which has 
been worn, but is not fur bare anywhere. Nothing 
special I want, but might be tempted. F415 

Wanted: Large postcard albums, with or without t the 
cards. What do you we ant in exc hange? ? F416 

Wil! swop with author who can write a ‘philos- 
ophy book a philosophical idea equal in merit to James 
‘pragmatism,’ legal brief paper stock, bird feeder, o1 
channel for coal. F417 

“Some for the Glory,”’ by Louis Zara, is a novel that 
gives you a good idea what politics is all about. I'll swop 
it for kerchiefs, figs, watch-chain knife, or what have 
you. F418 

Want hen mash, feed, 
your heart's desire? F419 














“shells, and bedding. What is 


Want colored maps of any kind, old or new, Shell o1 
any regional promotional variety. Will pay in cookie 
candy, cake, or pie foreign style. F420 

Want 1940 calendars, all styles, for neighboring 


farmer wives. Offer pop corn. F421 

Will swop my weaving for hooked rugs (original de- 
sign and unclipped). Also want Ladies’ Home Jcurnal 
1900 or thereabouts for my woven linens. F422 

Have 30-30 Winchester repeating rifle, pair moccasin 
type low shoes 9D, bayonet and trench knife and scab- 
bards made for last World War. Want Delta sanding 
machine or lathe. J403 


~ Wa Blacksmith tools. Any tongs, punches, 


Wanted: 
calking vise, and shaping block? What do you want? 


Perennial sweet pea seeds. Three years back brought 
seed from Ireland, planted in my N. H. backyard; grew 
wonderfully. Now have my own seed to swop. No guar 
antee will grow. What you got by way of your plant 
seeds? J405 


~ Man’s hip length, wool lined, double-breasted, brown- 
leather coat, size 40; old but good Philco auto radio 
with separate speaker. Want wood-turning lathe, with 
at least 30-inch bed, 12-inch band saw, table saw, tools 
Have Columbia, leather-covered portable phonograph, 
adjustable skirt dryer. Want hassocks, chairs, old 
tables, or what? j407 


A genuine New England old maid wishes to swop a 
home on her beautiful eighth generation farm for the 
companionship of two educated, moral self-supporting 
people capable of enjoying the atmosphere of an old- 

iochiene d home, well- water, wood fires, etc. “Far fron 
the Madding C rowd.” J408 

Would like your swop list. Mine includes everything 
from camp lots to antique furniture. My desires ranges 
from good used car to baby carriage, etc. J410 


Does anyone still go sleigh- riding? If so, he may be 
interested in my rug, made from a big, brown, but not 

““bad,"’ bearskin. I would swop it for first run maple 
syrup, some now and some from the next crop. J412 





My (size 38) tuxedo is too small around the waist 
It's good as new. Want auto robes, woolen blankets, or 
what have you? jai 3 


Wanted to swop ten pounds pecans (new crop) for a 
gallon of real maple syrup. j416 


Will swop $300 coon-skin coat, pe rfect condition, not 
needed in heated auto, for genuine antiques, gold frame 
mirrors, and braided rag rugs preferred. J418 


I have a lawn or porch table, round basket-w 
30 inches in diameter with folding standard. 
like old glass, Currier & Ives prints, U. S. 
covers or what have you. J4i9 


Will swop copy of my book, “The Dreams Beneath 
Design"’ (see this issue elsewhere), a history of hooked 
rug designs, for old Paisley shawls, wool shawls, o1 
homespun blankets. J420 











Ware top, 
I should 
stamps and 











When I bought my skis I must have let my imagina 
tion run away with me. What handsome 6-footer wants 
them, harness and all? I'll need a shorter pair or the 
wherewithal to get _them. j421 


Have lawn mower, 3 old guns, stamps and old coins 
galore, back numbers of Life, Fortune, and medical 
journals in exchange for children’s toys, games or 


furniture. J422 

Here's a good one. A Boston broker sold me a $3,000 
annuity in the National Life Insurance Co. and now 
I'm busted and want to raise some cash and damned if 
I can raise a cent except the annual income, until I die 
Any suggestions? Am in best of health, incidentally 
J426 


Have black fur automobile robe and man's black wolf 
coat, large. Also V 616 Kodak. Need urgently McCor 
mack records * ‘Keep Home Fires Burning” and “‘ Little 
Bit of Ireiand."* J427 

We want your old crib, playpen, high chair, baby 
carriage, sleds and also an outdoor gym set for boys 
Have lots of old books, fact and fiction. J428 

Who has any cider making equipment to swop for 
kerosene water heater in good condition, small outboard 
motor, or pieces of furniture of various kinds? D305 


My husband was too polite to tell his size when pupils 
gave him beautiful hockey skates. You can have ‘em if 











(Continued on page 37) 
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February again this February 22nd? His tributes to | ber 22nd, last. These Dilettanti began way 


Ground hog quips, southern trips, 
March magazines; 

Bright ski suits, snow train routes, 
Carnival queens, 

Lincoln tales, bargain sales, 
Valentines, cherry 

For Washington, all in one 
Month 


February. 


Susan B. Anthony, 


who has many times been called the 
“Moses” of the movement for Woman’s 
Rights was born February 15, 1820, at 


South Adams, Mass. She led her sex out 
of the Wilderness of Utter Subjection to 
the very gates of the Promised Land. Then, 
like the Great Leader, died within sight of 


the prize. 





advocate of 


This Suffrage for 
Women is one of the few of her sex honored 
by having a United States postage stamp 
dedicated to her. 

The daughter of a Quaker, was for 
some years a school teacher and advanced 
a belief in coeducation. She was active in 
anti-slavery movements, but following the 
Civil War devoted herself entirely to the 
Woman’s Suffrage Movement. She died in 
1906. 


Longfellow and Lowell 


as well as Lincoln and Washington were 
born in age ary Lowell, like Washine- 
ton, on the 22nd, Longfellow on the 27th. 
*“Lowell,”’ writes Norman C. Schlichter, 
“is still our country’s greatest poet. Let any 
up-to-date poet match 
‘Columbus’ if he not read 


great 


she 


his 


among us 


Why 


dare. 





both Washington and Lincoln stand also 
as the greatest of such tributes yet penned 
These should be required reading in every 
high school on February 12th and 22nd.” 
is still our 


But his birthday is 


Lonefellow, of course, most 


beloved poet. a good 


time for all ultra-moderns who affect to 
think him not really a poet to be reminded 
that Italy 


into our 


rates his translation of Dante 


tongue as the masterpiece of all 


translations. 
Dilettanti and Débutantes 


are in the news in Rhode Island this month. 
The former with their 48th anniversary on 
February 13th, latter 
“Co6p Party” which came 


and the with their 


off on Decem- 





January Almanac Contributors 


J. Almus Russell, Mitchell, S. Dak. 
G. Harris Danzberger, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Channing L. Bete, Greenfield, Mass 
Mrs. Mary B. Rounds, Jericho, Vt. 


Mrs. Anna Mosher, Hinsdale, N. H. 

Edgar L. Heermance, New Haven, 
Conn. 

T. F. Kane, Chelsea, Vt. 

Anna L. Mower, Morrisville, Vt 

Olive C. Robinson, Longmeadow, Mass. 


Alvan L. 
Marion Seagrave, 


Conn. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
New York City. 

Smith Beers, Lanesboro, Mass 
Fairfax Downey, New York City. 
Hope Leslie Spring, Sierra Madre, Calif 


Davis, Waterbury, 
Prentin Glazier, 
Grace 


February Almanac Contributors 


Eleanor Vinton, N. H. 

Olive C. Robinson, Longmeadow, Mass 

Norman C. Schlichter, Annville, Pa. 

Charles I. Providence, R. I 

M. N. Jillson, Guilford, Conn. 

W. E. Ayer, Mass 

James Mason, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Bertha J. Burlingame, 
R. I 

Eleanor St. George, Quechee, Vt. 

J. Almus Russell, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

Mrs. William B. Goodwin, Lowell, Mass. 

D. K. Kibbce, Westfield, Mass. 

Evelyn Remington, Winthrop, Mass. 

M. L. Johnson, New Haven, Conn. 


Concord, 


Barrows, 
Fitchburg, 


Pawtucket, 

















back in 1892 
Burlingame 


Bertha 


of Pawtucket had a German 


and according to 


name, because many of their members 
were studying the German language at the 
time. During the last war they took their 
but are 
Dillies.”’ 

Unusual for the latter 
Party, which was gotten up by some 43 
parents (chipping in $200 each), for one 
grand ball at the Biltmore, in 


honor of their 43 deb daughters. Each girl 


present name, more commonly 


known as the “‘ 


is this ( .00p 


cotillion 


had the privilege of inviting four out-of- 
town girls and six boys. Leading families 
the Arnolds, Bodells, 

Browns, Buffums, 


Dyers, 


such as 
Bracketts, Claffiins, 
Danforths, Fernalds, Free- 
mans, Graveses, Harringtons, Harrises, Haz- 
ards, Hegemans, Houghs, Jenckses, Kelleys, 
Lewises, Lloyds, Lucases, Lyons, MacLeods, 
Makepeaces, Matews, Mitchells, Moseses, 
Phillipses, Pitts, Richmonds, Sawyers, Sher- 
Smiths, Stricklers, Tafts, Water- 
mans, Wilcoxes, and Pecks participated 


Bowens, 


Dixons, 


woods, 


New Hampshire Folks 

may well take special pride in our new Jef- 
ferson nickels. Four wordson them link them 
with Cornish, N. H., In God We 
Trust.” It Portland Chase, 
born at Cornish on June 13, 1808, who was 


the words “ 
was Salmon 


responsible for this motto on our coins. 
On November 3, 1861, a time of great 
national when he was 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Chase wrote 
to Director of the Mint Pollock at Philadel- 
phia, “ 


crisis, Lincoln’s 


No nation can be strong except in 
the strength of God, or safe except in His 
defense. The trust of our people in God 
should be declared on our national coins.” 

With these words went an order to put a 
and so 
in 1862 new half dollars and half eagles 
appeared bearing the words, 
Trust.” 


religious motto on some of our coins, 


God Our 
In 1863 came two-cent pieces with 
these words on them, and in 1864 the reli- 
gious legend waschanged to the presentone, 
“In God We’ After 1883 the words 


were left off our nickels, although appear- 


Trust.” 


ing continuously on all of our silver and 
gold coins. 
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Ezra Spindle Had a Mare 


which he called Pompostuous. One night as 
he went into the barn he found her pranc- 
ing and rearing in her stall and discovered 
that somehow or other (Ezra never could 
figure out how) she’d got the brass padlock 
from the double-team harness stuck half- 
way down her throat. While he stood 
wondering what in thunder to do there 
came a click — the padlock had snapped 
shut around the mare’s windpipe. 

Then she really did begin prancing, and 
Ezra lit out to round up all the veterinari- 
ans in town. Well, they massaged the poor 
creature’s throat, gave emetics, counselled 
with each other to no avail. This was the 
sorry case when the traveling smith hap- 
pened around, 

Quickly he grasped the difficulty and as 
quickly had Ezra produce the key to the 
padlock and an apple (he was particular to 
specify a soft one such as a Porter or a 
Golden Sweeting) within which he em- 
bedded the key. While the wise veterinari- 
ans scoffed, he grasped the horse’s jaws and 
pried them open till he could cram the 
apple inside. Pompostuous had to swallow 
and relief came right away, for that key 
went straight home to the padlock and 
unlocked it from its grasp around the wind- 
pipe. Then Pompostuous coughed and 
wheezed and out popped the padlock, key 
and all. 

Ezra says he hasn’t seen a traveling 
smith like that for years around Rhode 
Island. They were mighty handy fellows. 













































Opportunity for Anthropologists 


The above photograph shows four-year- 
old Gertrude Besaw and her fourteen- 
months-old brother with their two grand- 
fathers, three great-grandfathers, two 
grandmothers and one great-grandmother. 
Here, if there ever was one, is an oppor- 
tunity to trace hereditary physical and 
mental] characteristics in a living family 
group. 

The little girl and her brother are the 
children of Richard and Lemina Besaw 
f of Coventry, Vermont. The grandfathers 
are Joseph Besaw, 50, and Preston Sheltie, 
42; the great-grandfathers are Lewis 
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Besaw, 80, Sim Sheltie, 64, and John Akin, 
89; the grandmothers are Mrs. Besaw, 46, 
and Mrs. Sheltie, 40; and the great-grand- 
mother is Mrs. Lewis Besaw, 76. 

It seems safe to assume that there are 
few, if any, families in the United States 
which can gather such a complete group of 
living representatives of four generations. 


February 3-11 are the dates 


for the New England Sportsmen’s Show to 
be held in Boston. There is nowadays a 
regular circuit of these shows and only the 
very largest circuses cover more mileage in 
a single season than does the Show entou- 
rage of guides, trappers, hunters, exhibitors 
and pitchmen. Sheldon H. Fairbanks and 
Albert H. Rau are the two smart Yanks 
who have brought the outdoors indoors and 
made it pay. The Boston show alone last 
year, within ten days, entertained more 
than 200,000 visitors; the great national 
show in New York, more than a quarter of 
a million. 


We Must Credit 


David Naughty, of a long line of dyed in 
the wool Yankee Naughtys, with one of the 
strangest requests on record and one which 
proves that even after he is forced to relin- 
quish the ghost your true Downeaster will 
persevere. 

Many years ago Naughty and John Red- 
field were neighbors. They quarreled, and 
this quarrel was not one to be lightly passed 
over, for it concerned land. Not the wilder- 
ness land stretching in all directions, this 
land was situated beside the Guilford, 
Conn., green, right in the center of the 
town. Land of that character and at that 
time was far more precious than any such 
today. 

Following litigation Redfield won judg- 
ment, and Naughty never forgave his 
former neighbor. So intense was his hatred 
that upon the approach of death some 
years later he requested that he be buried 
in the graveyard on the green with his head 
out of the ground so that he might glare at 
his enemy after death had stilled his 
tongue. There is no evidence that the 
request was granted, however. 


How a Country Library Grows 


is told by M. Louise Stratton of the Hollis, 
N. H., Social Library. Way back in 1799 
the Hollis library system started when the 
citizens of the community contributed the 
books which were kept in huge wooden 
boxes. The boxes were carted by horses and 
wagons around to the different houses. The 
books would stay at one house for several 
months and the readers come to this house 
to borrow them. In 1860 the library be- 
came localized in the basement of the old 
Hollis church and books would be taken 
out by the parishioners after church. 
Though the minister objected to this idea 








of reading books on a Day of Worship, his 
flock insisted that Sunday was the only 
time they had to read and carried their } 
point. 

In 1910 the present handsome library 
was completed and today approximately 
8,000 books are on the shelves with a circu- 
lation of around 10,000 books a year. All 
this means a lot of work for the librarian 
and she confesses that it sometimes seems 
as if all her spare time was spent repairing 
books to put back into circulation so they 
can be torn again. But she knows that her 
library is indispensable to the community, 
and if the books too often show the teeth- 
marks of the family pet — the intellectual 
teeth of a little country town are sharpened 
too. And she knows that’s what really 
matters, 


A Home Grown Idea 


for the small garden: To keep your gladioli 
bulbs during the winter, take worn out 
socks, snip off the toes, then tie a knot near 
the top of each sock and drop the bulbs 
through the hole in the toe. Seal the toe 
with a wired wooden label inscribed with 
the name of the variety. 


Any Good Carpenter 


in New England willing to make a loom 
for me with good specifications and maybe 
later on many more (for cash, of course)? 
The request for this information comes 
from Mrs. Walter A. Phelps of Park Lane, 
Madison, New Jersey. Mrs. Phelps does her 
own weaving. 


February Is the Month 


to entertain the children indoors as well as 
outside. For stormy days a grand scrapbook 
which costs next to nothing can easily be 
made from a stiff-backed store ledger or 
day book. Remove every other page neatly 
with a “‘pinker,” pasting in the material 
according to the page indexes. This will 
also be useful for a personal scrapbook. 


Strong and Comfortable 


An overseer of the poor in a Vermont 
township drove out to a ramshackle farm 
to investigate the needs of an indigent 
family. He made his report to the other 
overseers. 

‘They need the money allright,” he said. 
“‘Ain’t eating much but potaters.”’ 

“Is the house comfortable?” 

“Yep. Comfortable enough. Porch is 
falling down, but they don’t live on the 
porch,” 

**How are the living conditions?” 

**Tol’able. They like it.” 

“Do we need to take the family in hand 
in any way?” 

The investigator reflected. 

“Only one thing I think of,’ he pro- 
nounced. “I figger somethin’ ought to be 
done about the barn. It smells pretty | 
strong of the house.” | 
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With the Museums and Art Galleries 


On the top floor of the Harvard College 
Library is to be found a collection of 
dramatic memorabilia that is hardly to be 
excelled elsewhere. Books, prints, portraits, 
playbills, manuscript, news cuttings, etc., 
relate to nearly every phase of English and 
American theatrical history. Though the 
collection is maintained by Harvard pri- 
marily for the use of scholars and writers, 
all visitors, regardless of university connec- 
tions, are cordially welcome. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 
recently brought out the second of a series 
of illustrative portfolios published under 
the general heading “‘Reconstructing the 
} Past.”? Greek Athletics and Festivals in the 
Fifth Century, fully illustrated with plates 
measuring 12” x 1614”, follows Elizabethan 
England, whose format and presentation is 
uniform with it. Further subscription series 
are planned until the entire project of one 
hundred sets surveying cultural history is 
available in printed form. Full information 
may be had from the Division of Museum 
Extension, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

The Traveling Art Exhibit of the Boston 
Studio Group which has been installed at 
the Jones Library, Amherst, Mass., will 
show paintings at the Bennington Histor- 
ical Museum, Bennington, Vermont, dur- 
ing February. 

Marine Historical Museum, Mystic, 
Conn., is closed, except by specia] appoint- 
ment, during the winter for the purpose of 
general remodelling and enlargement. It 
will be open daily after May 1st, showing 
an extensive collection of ship models, 
marine paintings and prints, figureheads, 
log books and other marine objects, includ- 
ing a representative whaling and scrim- 
shaw collection. 

In accordance with its usual custom the 
Worcester Art Museum is presenting again 
this year a series of free public concerts of 
chamber music on certain Sunday after- 
noons. 

February 4 
recital. 

February 18 — The Griller Quartet. A 
notable ensemble from England. 

March 3 — Trio: Richard Burgin, vio- 
lin; Jean Bendetti, ’cello; Jests Maria 
Sanroma, piano. 

March 17 — The Stradivarius Quartet. 

March 31 — The Flute Players Club: 
six members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, directed by Georges Laurent, 
flautist. 












































Jan Smeterlin, pianist, in 



















To Restore Courage — 
and jobs—to the thousands of unem- 
ployed men over forty years of age is the 
purpose of the Forty Plus Groups. Now a 
year and a half old their origin goes back 
to a man marketing experiment tested in 
Bar Harbor, Maine, in 1935, and submitted 
in its present form to a group of unem- 








Rotanp R. DARLING 


Founder of the Forty Plus Club movement who 
ts now in charge of a cooperative plan for 
unemployed people at the Boston 
Y.M.C.A. 


young 


ployed men over forty in Boston on June 
1, 1938. With eight chapters in New Eng- 
land Forty Plus is now spreading over the 
country. Already there are 22 
outside New England. 

The Golden Rule is the secret of the or- 
ganization’s extraordinary success. Each 
member seeks to find jobs — not for him- 
self — but for his fellow members, who are 
in turn working in his behalf. Thus the 
individual’s problem is no longer a discour- 
agingly personal one. 

New England and National headquar- 
ters of Forty Plus are at 9 Park Street, 
Boston. 


chapters 








For Outstanding Work 


in promoting science activities among the 
children of Boston. Such was the citation 
on the Thomas Edison Medal awarded in 
1938 by the General Electric Company to 
the Elizabeth Peabody House of 357 
Charles Street, Boston. The unusual type 
of work demonstrated by the young scien- 
tists at the annual science fair has interested 
thousands. About 150 children take part in 
the science activities at the Elizabeth Pea- 
body House. A basis of all the club’s work 
is general science — nature study, astron- 
omy, aircraft, photography, chemistry, 
physics, biology, and the “science of com- 
mon things.”’ At Camp Gannett in Sharon | 
the summer home of the Elizabeth 
Peabody House —a contribution of the j 
forestry class is typical of the suggestive 
appeal and value of the work that is being 
done. A tract of forest land was reforested 
and a complete Indian village built. To the 
children of the crowded west end of Boston 
new worlds have been opened. 


Connecticut College 

This year, which marks for Connecticut 
College its first quarter of a century, finds 
it a mature and beautiful institution with 
world wide prestige. It has a student body 
of approximately 750 young women from | 
all parts of the United States and five 
foreign countries. 

The president of the college is Dr. 
Katharine Blunt, a graduate of Vassar 
College and the University of Chicago, and | 
the remarkable progress of the institution 
in the past ten years is in great part due to 
her efforts. 





THE OLD KITCHEN DANCE. 
I’ve read Dan Cady’s book of verse from front page to back cover. 
He sings the praises of Vermont in words of ardent lover. 
But nowhere can I seem to find a word writ by his hand 
That mentions *bout the dance tunes played by Knapp and Burnett's Band 
Of course that time back 50 years would make Dan but a stripling, 
*Twas years before Vermont became the home of Rudyard Kipling. 
Then Brattleboro could rightly boast, for nowhere *bout those diggins 
Could men be found who played as well as Knapp, Burnett and Higgins. 
When Ambrose tuned his fiddle up and got it well to going, 
And out of Ira’s silver horn came streams of music flowing, 
While Gerry Messer, playing flute, helped make the music sweeter 
And Lewis Higgins’ big Bass Viol marked time in perfect meter, 
*Twas fun to dance old fashioned tunes 
With ’Ratio Knapp a-calling off. Say, boys, I'd give a million 
To feel the thrill I used to feel as I “Chased down the middle” 
With Ira Burnett playing horn and Ambrose playing fiddle. 
Hull’s Victory 
Chorus Jig 
So deeply buried in the Past you never will appear 


Portland Fancy 
French Four 


Money Musk 
Twin Sisters 


lo ’wake again my dancing feet and charm my listening ear. 
Quadrille, Reel and Contra Dance no longer claim attention. 
For years they’ve all been out of date. But I just want to mention 
That Modern Jazz can never hope to set one’s feet a-twitchin’ 

As lively as a Contra Dance in an Old-time Farmhouse kitchen. 


the Lanciers and Cotillion 


Morning Star 
I wonder if you are 
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1. was IN 1888 that Aunt 
Mary died. That’s a long time ago, but 
I remember that year distinctly for a 
lot of reasons, all of which are vaguely 
connected. At first I used to like to go 


out to Gram’s, where Aunt Mary 
lived, simply because it meant the 
excitement of a six mile trek in the 
buggy, and in those days six miles was 
a real picnic. We lived in the village, 
and the distant isolation of Gram’s 
white farmhouse and huge red barns had 
for my infant eyes all the quaint 
romance of a foreign country. It wasn’t 
any lonelier than any other home of 
those comfortable farmers pre- 
ferred solitude to community conges- 
tion, but a visit to the North Pole 
wouldn’t have aroused in me a more 
acute wonder. And after I found that 
Billy Robson lived only a quarter of a 
mile down the road, along with the 
simultaneous discovery that Billy adored 
girls who wore blue ribbons in auburn 
curls, I saw that life in the country had 
its advantages. Anyway, I loved Gram’s 
old place with all my heart. 

Aunt Mary was Mother’s sister, but 
she was no more like my vivacious, 
impatient mother than a motionless 
pool is like a swift and dangerous river. 
She was one of those meek, self-effacing 
creatures whom their loved ones toler- 
ate and occasionally make fun of. Did 
I say occasionally? They are the con- 
stant target of group bantering — or, at 
least, Aunt Mary was. She was so 
blasted unexciting, so devastatingly un- 
inspiring that when she had attributed 
to her a fictitious atom of importance 
you couldn’t help laughing. I can’t 
remember exactly what she looked like. 
I don’t believe anybody could. She 
must have been about thirty-five at the 
time of her death, but to me she always 
looked old, and incredibly fragile. She 
was very small. All I remember is that 
when they tormented her about her 
Great Love, which was a standing 
family joke, she would knit faster than 
ever and lower her head to hide her 
blushes. She was always knitting. 

When I got old enough to be curious, 
I learned, by the simple method of 
asking, why Aunt Mary had never 
married. At twenty, she had been 
proposed to by a youth who had left the 
state after she had turned him down 
with the melodramatic explanation, 
“T have a great love for another.” 
Imagination runs riot in my family, and 
by the time I was ten or eleven this 
lone suitor for Aunt Mary’s hand had 
become, in family conversation, a cross 
between Don Juan and a swashbuckling 
Prince, with virtues enough to anni- 
hilate an ordinary mortal. When the 


who 
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mood was on, the whole family would 
sit around the kitchen ludicrously 
shaking its head over the unkind fate of 
this noble man, and the more embar- 
rassed poor shy Aunt Mary became, 
the slyer and the funnier the teasing 
grew. It really was funny, it was so 
ridiculous. They made Aunt Mary a 
second Helen of Troy, or sometimes a 
Cleopatra, or just a plain wicked siren, 
and Aunt Mary would blink mildly 
through her thick spectacles and 





NO PLACE 
TO 
BURY MARY 


By 
R. VANDER LIPPE 


Don’t skip this one. It’s 
worth the price of your 


whole year’s subscription 











knit. It was screamingly funny. A 
little cruel, too, perhaps. I don’t think 
she liked it when Grandfather would 
ask, as he always did, ““And now, Mary, 
tell us what became of the Great Love?” 
She would stiffen a little then, but so 
imperceptibly that the rest of them, 
rushing on with their laughter and 
hilarious talk, never noticed. Gut of 
the fabric of those two unfortunate 
words, Great Love, they wove for Aunt 
Mary a many colored coat of romance, 
and for many years any new piece of 
patchwork that might be added to it 
was hailed with delight and given a 
seat of honor in family council. Some- 
how you couldn’t look at Aunt Mary 
without grinning a little. 

Everybody liked Aunt Mary, if for 
no other reason than that she provided, 
involuntarily, an unfailing source of 


amusement. But for me there were 
additional reasons. Aunt Mary was 
kind. I remember that whenever I 


would commit some small sin, Gram 
would plump me down in a chair, and 
plump me down hard, too, and say, 
“There, Madam, you sit/’’ But Aunt 
Mary would never do that. Aunt Mary 
would gaze at you, a trifle disconcerted, 
perhaps, and say softly, ““That’s wrong, 
you know.”’ And she spoke so seldom 





that her words, however simple, carried 
an eerie kind of profundity. 

I remember that I was visiting Gram 
the fall of that year, 1888, and as I was 
to be there only a few days, I wanted 
every day to be full of Billy Robson. 
I used to hang around the barnyard 
in the morning, because sometimes 
when Jim Robson, Billy’s father, came 
up to help Grandfather with the new 
stables, Billy would come along with 
him. But this morning Billy didn’t 
come, so I went mournfully down to the 
road to keep the daily tryst with Old 
Levi Sawtelle. Every morning Old 
Levi always slowed up his buggy and 
said a few words to me, as though I were 
important enough to be treated as an 
adult neighbor. He loved children and 
knew how to talk to you so that you 
understood how really pleased he was 
to see you waiting in front of the house. 
I saw the cloud of dust down the road, 
and a moment later the buggy rolled 
to a stop and Old Levi looked out at me 
where I sat in the grass. He said he was 
in a hurry this morning and hoped I 
was a good girl. His brother sat on the 
buggy seat beside him, straight and 
stiff and not turning his head to say so 
much as a good morning. I told him I 
was probably the best girl in these 


parts and that Gram was canning. 
After a few words Old Levi drove 
away. 


I remember what I said, because I 
had to repeat my words and Levi’s 
words many times before I was allowed 
to forget the incident. The next day 
news was out that Old Levi had mur- 
dered his brother, that he had put him 
in his buggy and set him up like a live 
person and carried him off somewheres 
to dispose of him. The papers were 
full of the Sawtelle murder — perhaps 
you remember it— and for a short 
space of time Berwick achieved the 
import of a town of national conse- 
quence and teemed with notoriety. 

But I was in disgrace. I was roundly 
scolded, I never learned for what. It 
may have been because I had seen a 
murdered man, or because I had 
spoken to a murderer with the victim 
beside him. At any rate I was looked 
upon with lively distaste, however much 
with interest. Only Aunt Mary stood by 
me. She looked at me soberly and said, 
“Whatever else, Old Levi was always 
nice to you, remember, even that morn- 
ing he wouldn’t disappoint you by 
driving by without a word.” That was 
the way Aunt Mary was. She found 
some small goodness in everything. 
When Father came up from Dover and 
we were all sitting around in the 
kitchen and Father was delivering a 





scathing criticism of the strange ac- 
quaintances I chose to make, assisted 
in his lecture by pithy ejaculations from 
all the others, Aunt Mary put her arm 
around my waist. And in that small 
gesture I was comforted beyond all 
belief. I felt for a minute as though 
underneath her meek exterior, Aunt 
Mary was stronger and wiser than all 
the rest of them put together, as though 
Aunt Mary had something in her 
silence that all the rest of us with 
all our gay vocabularies would never 
have. 

I think it must have been in this 
belief that I cornered Grandfather 
alone one night by the parlor fire and 
begged him to talk to me seriously. Now 
it was rather difficult for Grandfather 
to talk seriously to a young girl, or to a 
young boy, either, but he said he would 
try. His eyes twinkled and sparkled 
effervescently, and in spite of his promise 
the corners of his handsome mouth 
twitched — or perhaps I should say 
itched with a smile held back. 

“What I want to 
father,” I said, “‘is 


know, Grand- 
well, do you feel 


Aunt Mary is happy?” That wasn’t, of 


course, what I wanted to say. I didn’t 
know what I wanted to say. I simply 
wanted to understand Aunt Mary. 

Grandfather made a deep sucking 
noise on his pipe. “I shouldn’t say so, 
no. But I wouldn’t worry about it, if I 
were you.” 

“But happy?” 

“If she had any sense.” I suppose I 
looked downcast, for he added quickly, 
“Well, come to think of it, she may 
be happy, remembering this — er 
Great Love of hers.” 

“What is it, really?” 

““Poppycock. Sheer poppycock. She 
got some foolish notion into her head 


oughin’t she to be 


as a girl, and she’s been living on it 


ever since. There you are. Now run 
along.” 
“But Grandfather, she isn’t crazy, 


is she?”’ 

Grandfather laughed. “By no means. 
I would be, though, if I hadn’t got any 
more out of life than she has. Now run 
along. I’m busy.” 

“Didn’t she ever say who her Great 
Love was?” 

“Nary a word. I brought my children 
up not to tell falsehoods.” 

I went out to the kitchen to make a 
careful survey of Aunt Mary sitting in 
her little low rocker by the window, 
her small meek head bent at a penitent 
angle over her knitting. If anybody ever 
did, this drab creature looked the prod- 
uct of a lifetime of sterile monotony. 
Yes, pathetic was the word, and pitiful. 
You wanted to cry. “Oh, Aunt Mary, 
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I’m so sorry, I’m so sorry you’ve never 
had any life of your 


own, and you 


never will have any, and you will die 
without ever having lived, and oh, it’s 
too bad, Aunt Mary.” 

But you didn’t, of course. 

You didn’t because there were many 
other such poor creatures in the world, 
little who never said 
anything or did anything, and whom 
nobody 


mousey women 


could feel anything toward, 
not even hate. You couldn’t go around 
mourning because everybody wasn’t 
created out of one mold. 

That was what Gram called a hard 
winter. There one 
after another, and on the night Slim 
Perkins stopped by our house in the 
village to tell Mother that Aunt Mary 
was ailing that 


and help, it had begun 


was snowstorm 


and Gram wanted 


Mother to come 
right out 


to snow again. Father went 


and hitched Bessie to the sleigh, and 


that night we drove out to Gram’s 
place through a howling blizzard. The 
next day the wind died down, but the 
snow kept on. It fell ceaselessly, soft 
and light and endless. The men were 
kept busy digging paths, and as soon as 
the snow filled the paths, they dug them 
out again, over and over. Somehow, I 
got down to the road and walked in the 
sleigh tracks down to Billy Robson’s. 

It had been snowing three nights and 
three days then. The Robsons had been 
wiser than to try digging a path from 
their They had 


If nothing else 


house to their barn. 


tunneled out instead. 
had happened, that tunnel alone would 
have made the year stand out in my 
memory. It was high enough to walk 
in almost without bending your shoul- 
ders, and it was beautiful, too, thick walls, 
ceiling, and floor of shining white snow, 
curving away in enchanted eccentricity 
down the whole length of the barnyard. 
I had 


and I wanted to stay in it all afternoon, 
but Billy was already tired of it. When 


never been in a tunnel before, 


we got to the end of this strange, above- 
ground passage, we went into the barn 
to find Billy’s father. 

He was mending harness. Jim Robson 
was a big man, big enough to scoop out 
a tunnel like that and not mind it, and 
in the dim light of the barn I saw him 
suddenly as a veritable giant. An awk- 
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From an oil painting by A. T. Hibbard. Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries. 


ward giant, perhaps, and not witty like 
Grandfather. He never seemed to have 
much to say when Grandfather and the 
other men talked so loudly about Ben 
Harrison’s presidential campaign and 
the torchlight parades, but a man who 
could make such a tunnel (I thought) 
didn’t need to say anything. He turned 
his pensive eyes on me and asked slowly, 

*“How’s your Aunt Mary?” 

“She’s dying,” I said simply. “Doc 
says she won’t last another day, God 
rest her.” 

I had picked up this small speech 
from my elders, and I expected he 
would reply as was customary. I ex- 
pected he would say something kind, 
in praise of Aunt Mary, as the others 
did, or at least say he was sorry. But 
instead, he looked at me hard, as though 
he thought I might be lying, and he 
laid down his harness and stalked away 
without a word. 

But Billy’s mother was more thought- 
ful. She wanted to hear all about Aunt 
Mary, and she said all the things that 
Mr. Robson should have said, that 
Aunt Mary was good, as pure as an 
angel, deserving of our love and of the 
love of God. I could see that Mrs. 
Robson meant it, too, because some of 
the time there were tears in her eyes. 
When I was going home she gave me a 
note to take to Gram, offering her help 
if they needed her. And she said to me, 
“We have all of us a great many things 
to be thankful to Mary for,” and her 
mouth quivered a little. 
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Aunt Mary died that night. I didn’t 
know until a few days afterward that 
she was delirious before she died and 
cried continually for the man she loved, 
never by name, but by the most heart- 
breaking terms of endearment, and I 
didn’t know that she gave her last 
breath, in the words “I will love you, 
I will be waiting for you.” When 
Grandfather told me, he said that he was 
glad she carried her sweet delusion with 
her to the grave, that she never suffered 
an anguished moment of truth. Except 
for that time and in these solemn words, 
the joke was never mentioned, for now 
that she was dead, it wasn’t a joke any 
more, it was a grief. 

It was still snowing, and Grandfather 
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stood by the window, looking out at 
the white countryside. He kept saying, 
“We have no place to bury Mary,” 
and he cried a little, with great tears 
that splashed down on his coat. The 
cemetery lay a quarter of a mile back 
of the house, and it was impossible to 
reach it, either by horse or on foot. No 
one could draw Grandfather away from 
the window. He stood there, looking 
out at the snow, and saying the words 
over and over again, so that anyone 
might have thought he did not care 
that Mary was dead, only that he had no 
place to bury her. But that is the way 
the grief-stricken are. They neither 
know nor care what they are saying. It 
was strange, though, to see such a strong, 
robustly joyous man as Grandfather 
act like that, so heartbroken. 

It was four days before they could 
bury Aunt Mary, and then they laid 
her in an open pasture near the house. 
It seemed to us all, then, that Aunt 
Mary had been cheated of everything, 
in life cheated of laughter and love and 
all emotion, and in death cheated of her 
rightful resting place on the sunshiny 
hill where Gram and Grandfather and 
Mother and all of us would go when it 
came our turn. She was going to be as 
lonely in death as she had been in life, 
and no one, I thought, ever deserved 
her wretchedness less. I remember slap- 
ping snow on my cheeks to get the 
fever out of my face, because I was just 
young enough to be bitter, and angry. 
I hated injustice. I said I would never 
forget. 

But with one thing and another, my 
resentment faded. It wasn’t long after 
that that Jim Robson disappeared. 
Searching parties staggered through 
gales of sleet with lanterns, hunting and 
shouting. “Jim Robson,” they yelled, 
**Jim!” And to other people they called, 
“Have you seen Jim Robson?” They 
hunted in the woods and along the 
river and in all the unfrequented places 
where he might have fallen, hurt and 
unable to get help. But after the second 
ice storm they ceased to hunt, for if he 
had fallen, he was dead now, frozen and 
buried in snow. They ceased to talk 
about it, too, after a while. It was 
understood that they could never find 


Jim Robson. 


But they did find him. In the spring 
thaw, when the snow had melted 
enough to show the shoots of wet brown 
grass, they found his body fully clad, and 
a rusty razor on top of Aunt Mary’s 
grave. 

After that we talked a good deal 
about Aunt Mary. It was as if we were 
secretly proud of her because she had 
fooled us. 








The Vice-Empress 


|; SAID the Japs would 
never let us land. He was a New Bed- 
ford man, gaunt as a locust tree, lean, 
hollow-eyed and moody in his ways. He 
was a Methodist, but sometimes it 
came out that he had a belief in the evil 
eye and other strange forces. He said the 
Japanese were a queer, deep people and 
we would never get to the bottom of 
their ideas in a day or a year, treaty or 
no treaty. 

The Eliza Mason had sailed from New 
Bedford on December 2, 1853, for a 
whaling voyage in the Northern Pacific, 
and we had not been in a harbor since 
that day until now, in April. Our last 
look at a town had been of New Bedford, 
with the Bethel perched on Johnny- 
cake Hill; and here we were in Japan, 
at Hakodate, only a few hours behind 
Perry’s men. There had been no white 
people here for two hundred years or 
maybe a great deal more than that. 
The men of war, big steamers with 
gunports open, were lying not far from 
the Mason. 

As for the Japanese city, there were 
hundreds of low houses under a vast 
rock, a thousand feet high. The houses 
had big stones set on the roofs, like 
kettles on a stove, to keep the wind from 
blowing away the shingles or mud tiles. 
There was a muddy creek flowing into 
the harbor from the northeast, and all 
along the waterfront were coveys of 
little Jap fishing boats, scattered as if a 
typhoon had roared among them. But 
there had been no real typhoon, only 
the war vessels and our own ship. What 
took our eye was the soldiers on the 
shore, with long red pennons streaming 
from their lances. 


Back in 
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BY HENRY BEETLE HOUGH 


1852, Rhode Island’s Admiral 
Perry was commissioned by President Fill- 
more to negotiate a treaty between Japan 
and the United States. Two years later 
Japan was opened to trade with the Western 
World. Today—86 years later — New 
Hampshire’s Ambassador Grew negotiates 
another treaty. This article, part fiction, = 
a part facts, tells of New Bedford men in — 
aoe Perry’s wake. Illustrations are from Bal- ” 
lou’s Pictorial, 1856. 


I said to Digger, 
ashore now.” 

He grunted and mumbled something 
about death being in the air. The day 
was by no means cold, and the land 
smell was strong with Spring. We saw 
dozens of little and women in 
loose robes moving in and out of 
crooked, dirty streets, with houses close 
together. It was like a patchwork world 
the Almighty had thought up in a 
dream. 

Pretty soon we were there ourselves, 
the more comfortable because Captain 
Nathaniel M. Jernegan was a powerful 
man and unafraid. Oddly enough it was 
more to our taste because Mrs. Jernegan 


‘“‘Perry’s men are 


men 


was along, a sweet, gentle woman. It was 
easy to imagine how glad she must be 
to feel land under her feet after so many 
months at sea, and to see other women 
again, even if they were only Japanese 
women. 

There considerable talk, and 
pretty soon the captain said to us, “You 
can go where you choose, but by no 
means lose touch with the ship. This 
Jap officer says no one can stay the 
night ashore.”’ 


was 


He stopped short then, and Digger 
asked, ‘“‘What if we do sleep ashore?” 

“In that case,” said the captain, “the 
governor of this place can’t go on being 
governor any but will have to 
put an end to himself by cutting his 
belly open with a sword. Our navy men 
just sent word to him that if he must do 
so foolish a thing he cannot do it in a 
better cause, and they have a strong 
determination to stay.” 

That strange 
nothing to the 


more, 


had 
but 


that we 
moment, 


was so 
Say at 


John 
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The Vice-Emperor 


turned away and left the shore, drawn 
by the impatience that was in us to see 
land again and to explore the Jap 
town. We threaded through some of the 
narrow streets, past houses that were 
closed. There were three of us, Digger 
and myself and another boatsteerer, 
Webquish, a Chappaquiddick 
Indian. There was no want of greeting, 
for groups of Japs followed after us, all 
eyes and tongues, too, with their curious 
chattering which we could not under- 
stand. 
that we could not go on. 

When we were stopped that way, 
Digger made signs with his hands and 
mouth, to show 
and thirsty. The Japs caught the mean- 
ing at once and led us to a small house, 


Soon we were so surrounded 


that we were hungry 


a place built of mud tiles, partly open, 
with paper where glass would have 
been, and colder inside than it was out 
of doors. There was a charcoal stove in 
the middle of the room, but no fire there 
at the time. One of the Japs gave us a 
drink called sake had been 
warmed in an earthenware jar. We 
drank from little lacquer cups, and the 
drink, which was yellowish white, was 


which 


not unpleasant. It was no stronger than 
wine, but it warmed our stomachs and 
we felt the better for it. They gave us 
boiled rice and parts of roast chicken, 
which we ate with our fingers. 

When we were ready to go, Digger 
wanted to leave some silver coins on a 
kind of small table, but I held his hand, 
saying, “They have no trade with us 
and need none of our money.” I took 
out a jack knife instead, and they were 
all looking at it eagerly as we went off. 
But we had got only a little way along 
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the street when a Jap came running 
after us, the knife in his hand, and 
pressed me to take it back. To make a 
long story short, the man was afraid to 
receive any gift lest his throat should be 
cut by his own people for doing so. I 
did not want him killed on our account 
and finally put the knife back in my 
pocket, at which he was greatly pleased. 

“By the Almighty,” cried Digger, 
*‘we’ve had enough of this! What are 
they trying on us with their black, 
secret ways?” 

“Does it 
asked him. 

“I’m not frightened of anything I can 
see,” said Digger, “but I mistrust all 
this talk of these people killing them- 
selves. It’s against nature. Why is it 
that little man durst not take a knife he 
needs the worst way, lest his throat be 
slit? It’s a kind of fighting their emperor 
is up to, and it isn’t knives he wants to 
keep them from taking from us, but our 
Bible. That’s what he’s fighting against.” 

We had drunk the last of our sake 
from the jars they had given us to take 
with us, but from other Japs we got sam- 
shue, a stronger liquor, violent as our 
whiskey, and Digger went for it with real 
zest. He was moody, but he was excited, 
too. Among the Japs where we stopped 
presently, there was one who could talk 
with us in a sort of mixture of tongues. 
We learned that the emperor had been 
keeping an interpreter at every port, 
for the sole purpose of warning foreign- 
ers away. We found out, too, that the 
short sword so many of the Japs carried 
was not for enemies, but for themselves 
in case they were required to kill 
themselves. 

“T told you I smelled death,” said 
Digger. “It’s in the air.” 

Wekquish and I were not sharing his 
dread of black magic, but it did give us 
gooseflesh to think of the governor 
getting ready to put an end to himself 
in case any of us foreigners should sleep 
ashore. Webquish, being of Indian blood, 
could see spirits at night and in storms, 
and could read strange signs, but he 
saw no more now than I. 

“I’m going to find the governor,” 
Digger said, wiping his mouth after a 
drink. ““By God, I’m going to find him 
and have this out.” 

There was no keeping him. He 
plunged off, Webquish and I after him. 
I forget all the places we went, except 
that they were all strange and one 
much like another. Finally we were 
outside a temple, higher than the rest 


scare you?” 


Webquish 


of the town, and a little distance off 


was an open glade which was green with 
fresh grass and a grove of trees on one 
side. The trees were scarcely budded, 
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and their networks of twigs were fret- 
ted against the blue of the sky. There 
we saw a couple of soldiers, though 
where they came from we did not know, 
and one of them drew his sword. We 
noticed it was his long sword he held, 
not the short one, which was only to 
kill himself. This was the first time 
anyone had opposed us, or we had been 
forbidden to go where we liked. 

Digger was like a wild bull, and we 
could not hold him. In another minute 
he would have doubled the Jap soldier 
and broken him apart, or else himself 
been skewered on the long sword. The 
only thing which prevented was that we 
saw an old Japanese gentleman walking 
toward the grove with two young 
women at one side and just behind him. 
This old man had a perfectly smooth 
head, though whether it was shaven or 
he was bald I cannot say. He wore a 
long white beard which disappeared 
into the folds of rich silk which clothed 
him. He was like a whole collection of 
generations, and he had the expression 
of an idol come to life. 

*“There’s the governor,” Digger said, 
“Jet me settle with him now.” 

Just then the old gentleman smiled 
and bowed his head. Webquish bowed 
first in return, for I was overcome by 
the benignity of the old Japanese, and 
the smiling loveliness, although a most 
foreign loveliness, of the girls with him. 
As for Digger, he was so taken aback and 
unable to bow or unwilling to lower his 
eyes, that he dropped to his knees, then 
got himself up again. 

The old man motioned the soldiers 
aside and approached us, continuing to 
smile gently, and saying something 
which we took to be a welcome to his 
country. As for the two girls, they dis- 
played the most lively interest in us, 
laughing and _ touching sleeves. 
Their hair was black and shiny, and 
their teeth were whiter than those of 


our 


John Webquish, the Indian. They made 


me think of flowers. 

We dreaded what Digger would do, 
for he was breathing hard. A fanatic, he 
was. But at first he only took some small 
articles from his pocket, and offered 
them to the old man and the girls. The 
old man looked but would take nothing. 
The girls were not slow to handle what- 
ever was held out, in particular a 
whale’s tooth which Digger had polished 
and scrimshawn with a picture of a 
young girl. At the end the old Jap made 
a gesture of refusal, with great dignity 
and kindness. We felt as if a few dozen 
centuries were peering at us out of his 
eyes, centuries as unknown to us as the 
lost books of Scripture. 


“What is all this?’ Digger cried at 





last. “What black magic has he got?” 
The old man had started to walk away, 
as if he had forgotten about us already. 
“He can’t go like that,” Digger went 
on. “It’s time we had some satisfaction 
and I’m bound to have it now.” 

We held him, but he shook loose with 
the strong passion which had possessed 
him all day, and there he was running 
after the governor and the two girls. I 
don’t know what would have happened, 
but he tripped over a root or an out- 
cropping rock and went down in a heap, 
his left ankle twisted under him. The 
old man turned just as he fell, and came 
back to the spot where Webquish and 
I were raising Digger up. 

Well, the old man handled the twisted 
ankle, stretching and caressing it with 
strong motions of his hands, the fingers 
of which were long and smooth. Web- 
quish helped him. Those two seemed to 
have an understanding of such injuries. 
Whether the sprain had been only a 
slight one or whether the old Jap and 
Webquish did something to it with their 
hands, I do not know, but soon Digger 
was standing on the ankle and manag- 
ing without much pain. 

We all three thanked the governor, 
and then watched him out of sight 
while we rested to favor Digger’s in- 
jury. In a minute or two, to our surprise, 
one of the girls came back. She was so 
silent that we did not hear her footsteps, 
and swift as a cat. Seeing that she 
wanted something, Digger once more 
took out his gifts. 

It was the whale’s tooth which had 
attracted her, and her eyes brightened 
as Digger put it into her hand. She held 
it up to catch the light, and examined 
the picture of the girl which seemed a 
great marvel to her. Digger stood look- 
ing at her, beholding the joy she took 
in his gift. There and then, we guessed, 
he was resolving the greater mystery of 
the Japs into the lesser, and weaving into 
his mind the memory of a young girl to 
carry around with him in years ahead. 

From the time the girl kept the 
whale’s tooth and went away, smiling 
over her shoulder, Digger was a different 
man. And as we went on exploring the 
town we hated to see the sun getting 
lower in the sky, for now that we had 
met the governor we were sad at the 
thought of him putting himself to death 
because of us. 

“You can help almost anyone in 
trouble,” I said, “but you can’t help a 
man who is going to kill himself on ac- 
count of his beliefs.” 

“There is only one way to help,” 
said Webquish, “‘and that is to go back 
to the ship tonight.” 


(Continued on page 27) 








A BUSINESS MAN from Canada 
was a recent guest at a Boston hotel. 
While he was getting a manicure, the 
operator remarked that she had heard 
there were numerous Blue Cross pa- 
tients in the hospitals now. 

“TIT guess that’s a disease I have- 
n’t heard about,” the gentleman re- 


plied. 
Certainly the idea of hospital service 
plans has spread throughout New 


England more rapidly than any disease, 
and merely mentioning the fact that one 
is connected in any way with hospital 
work is sufficient to start an epidemic 
of questions. 

“Is this what they call the two cents 
a day plan? 

**Just what is all this talk about group 
hospital insurance?” 

*“How does one enroll in Blue Cross, 
anyhow?” 

‘*‘When is our state going to give us a 
plan?” 

These were the questions that began 
trickling in some two and a half years 
ago. In that two and a half years there 
have into existence in New 
England non-profit hospital service 
plans in Maine, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, and the 
questions still pour in—questions now 
answerable in terms of facts, figures and 
statistics. 


come 


Connecticut seems to be first in the 
field, having enrolled the first subscriber 
in her Plan for Hospital Care, April 1, 
1937. This plan serves the entire state 
with the exception of Fairfield County 
area which has two other plans, The 
Hospital Service Plan of Norwalk, 
Conn., and The Hospital Service Com- 
pany, of Danbury, Conn. There can, 
of course, be no competition between 
plans as services are only established 
where the needs of a community are 
not adequately served by existing non- 
profit hospital service associations. 

Massachusetts was next to offer her 
citizens hospital service, when The 
Associated Hospital Service of Massa- 
chusetts, or The Blue Cross, officially 
opened their doors at 21 Milk Street, 
Boston, on September 10, 1937. Now 
after two and one-half years of operation 
the Massachusetts plan, with 225,000 
members, is the fourth largest of the sixty 
associations in the United States, ap- 
proved by The American Hospital As- 
sociation. 

Maine enrolled the first subscribers 
in her Blue Cross plan in November, 
1938, and now after a little more than a 
year of activity has a membership of 
over 10,000. Instead of the seven par- 
ticipating hospitals with which they 


started, they now embrace around 


twenty hospitals, with others definitely 
contemplating participation. 

In August, 1939, the first subscribers 
were enrolled in the Rhode Island plan, 
and while the state may be small, and 
the plan new, they claim the distinction 
of having enrolled the largest family 
ever to be accepted under one family 


group membership anywhere in the 





HAVE YOU 
THIS NEW 
DISEASE? 


BY ADRIA GRAY 


It’s one we probably would 
all like to have one way or 
And in private 
hands it would seem funda- 


another. 


mentally sound 











United States. The family is composed 
and thirteen 
children all under the age of nineteen 
years. They are members of the Ward 


of husband wife and 


Plan at an annual cost of approxi- 
mately $1.11 per person. 

So it would seem that New England 
is definitely “‘hospital service conscious.” 
Yet, as one Yankee to another, just 
what does it mean to you? 

If it means an opportunity to get 
something for nothing, then you'll be as 
disappointed as the man who called the 
Blue Cross offices late one afternoon and 
wanted to know what time they closed. 
When told that they remained open until 
5:30, he said he’d be right over to enroll, 
as his wife had to go to the hospital next 
day. He had no interest in protecting 
himself against the possibility of unex- 
pected hospital bills, until faced with 
the necessity. Then he wanted to rush 
in and buy for $24.00 or less hospital 
care that would cost him $150 to $200. 

Needless to say there was no need for 
this man to hurry to the offices before 
they closed, for the hospital service 
plans accept enrollment only on a group 
basis. 

If, on the other hand, you are inter- 
ested in having a part in a community, 
coéperative enterprise, which at a very 
moderate will provide hospital 
care to the extent of 21 days each year 


cost 





for you and each member of your family, 
then you will feel like the subscriber who 
wrote after being hospitalized, “It was 
like having a rich old uncle pay all the 
bills. From the moment I entered until 
I left the hospital, financial responsi- 
bility was completely nil.” For, by en- 
rolling in these plans, you do not merely 
buy financial protection against the 
cost of unexpected illness, as is the case 
with commercial insurance. Instead 
you avail yourself of a form of group 
budgeting against such emergencies. 
Back in grandmother’s day, if some- 
the neighborhood sick, 
everybody took turns in going in to care 
for them, and taking food, or looking 
after the children and the well members 


one in was 


of the family. They didn’t do it because 
they hoped or expected that they would 
be ill next, and that the neighbors would 
do a little more for them than they had 
done in instance. They 
fervently that illness would never come 
their way, but they rested confident 


this hoped 


that if it did, they would not be neg- 
lected. 

I saw the modern equivalent of this 
Yankee spirit of codperative helpfulness 
the other day when a man was paying 
his annual subscription fees for Blue 
Cross. 

He smiled and said, *““This makes two 
years I haven’t had to use it, and every 
pay it, I thank God that 
been able to do a little toward making 


time I I’ve 
it easier for somebody who has had 
illness during the year.” 

There are really many ways in which 
the idea behind these hospital service 
plans is comparable to that spirit of 
neighborliness of our ancestors. Take, for 
instance, the care of maternity cases. 

You'd think to hear some people fuss 
when told that the plan does not pay 
the entire hospital bill for maternity 


“Dad wrote for his allowance from my N.V.A. 
check.” 
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cases, and does require approximately 
a year of membership first, that the 
only expense involved in raising a 
family was the payment of hospital bills 
for delivery of the baby. Frankly, I’ve 
found that it is the upkeep that is ex- 
pensive, not the initial cost. 

Fortunately not all subscribers take 
that attitude though, and a few weeks 
ago I thought for a moment that the 
Massachusetts Plan may even have 
indirectly solved the problem of the 
declining birth rate. 

I was explaining to a man that after 
two years of experience Blue Cross had 
made some changes in the benefits, and 
that from September 1, 1939, would 
pay only one-half of the hospital bills 
for maternity patients instead of the 
full amount. 

The man just laughed and replied, 
“Well, that’s all right. We’ll still get 
our money’s worth. We’ll have twice as 
many babies.” 

But to get back to such cases a cen- 
tury ago, when one didn’t think of 
going to a hospital to have a baby. The 
neighbors were willing to help, but this 
was no emergency, and the prospective 
mother who had made no definite 
arrangements for her own care and the 
care of her family was frowned upon and 
criticized by those good Yankee house- 
wives who would have been only too 
willing to sit up with her day and night 
had she been stricken with pneumonia 
or some other unexpected illness. 

So there is really nothing new, nothing 
that differs very greatly from the old 
fashioned idea of what is and what zs 
not expected of a good neighbor, behind 
the requirement of the plans that in 
such cases there shall be a waiting period 
before any benefits are payable, and 
then that the patient shall be respon- 
sible for at least part of the hospital 
bill. 

Still there has been much misunder- 
standing upon this point, and one 
young wife seemed to be of the opinion 
that since hospital service plans were 
something new, they were even going 
to attempt to change the biology of 
human beings, for she asked if the eleven 
month waiting period required, meant 
that she must wait eleven months from 
the date of conception before she could 
have her baby. 

Probably the organization and man- 
agement of the plans would have been 
greatly simplified, had those in charge 
been able to change human nature 
somewhat, for one of their great prob- 





lems has been to foresee the reaction of 
the human element to a given set of 
circumstances never before encountered. 

Statistics were available as to the 
percentage of the population that was 
hospitalized annually. They could de- 
termine what number of those hospital- 
ized annually. They could determine 
what number of those hospitalized suf- 
fered from each and every ailment. The 
average number of days that each pa- 
tient remained in the hospital could be 
figured with a reasonable amount of 
accuracy, and a lot of other helpful in- 
formation could be acquired by a care- 
ful study of hospital records. 

But there was no way whereby they 
could determine accurately just what 
use would be made of hospital service, 
when this service was being purchased 
on a budget basis, and paid for annually, 
instead of being encountered as a dire 
emergency, or as an unquestionable 
necessity of the moment. For until the 
hospital service plans came into exis- 
tence no such arrangement was possible. 

Back in 1937, Mr. R. F. Cahalane, 
Executive Director of the Massachu- 
setts Plan, explained the situation very 
aptly when he said, “For many years 
the rich and the poor have received 
adequate hospital care; the rich be- 
cause they have money, and the poor 
because they have charity.” 

For many years nothing was done to 
solve the problem of hospitalization for 
the vast numbers of average individuals 
with moderate incomes. Then, in 1931 
the first hospital service plan was born. 
After a little over five years there are 
60 plans in the United States, with over 
a million and a half subscribers, and the 
numbers constantly grow. 

There is so much good sound Yankee 
common sense, and good neighborliness 
in the underlying principles of these 
plans that it seems a shame we can’t 
lay claim to their origin, but I suppose 
all good things can’t be expected to 
originate in New England. At least we 
have been quick to realize the value of 
these plans, and the questions one hears 
now are a little more concrete, a little 
less doubting and much more open 
minded than those of a couple of years 
ago. 

Oh yes, there are still questions, but 
the majority of those who question now 
are beginning to the hospital 
service plans, not as a disease, but as 
a cure for the ailment of constant worry 
over the possibility of 


see 


unexpected 


hospital bills. 


SL 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED 
COOLIDGE ANECDOTES 


By Cyrit CLEMENS 
President of the International Mark 
Twain Society 


 —_ Coolidge went up 


to his Vermont home for a little peace and 
quiet, the New England reporters would be- 
siege him. On these occasions, as a climax to 
the interview, the President would get down 
an old cigar box, filled with an odd-looking 
mixture of cigars — long and short, fat and 
thin, cheap and expensive — picked up at 
the banquets he had attended where they 
had been passed around free. 

Through the crowd of. reporters, then, 
Mr. Coolidge would go, scratching over the 
dry tobacco, fitting the cigar with great care 
to the man he was presenting it to. A good 
one to one he liked with “there’s one for 
you.” Then a second best one, perhaps for 
one he didn’t care so much about. And so on 
through the gamut of his guests. 

Once Coolidge and a friend were leaving 
their New York hotel for the Grand Central 
Station, and the friend remarked, “Let’s 
walk and save a nickel.” 

Quick as a flash Ex-President Coolidge 
replied, ““Let’s walk down Fifth Avenue and 
save a dime!” 

In July of 1921, Senators James A. Reed 
of Missouri and Porter James McCumber of 
North Dakota were having their very excit- 
ing discussion on the floor of the United 
States Senate, and there were invitations to 
“come outside.” Calvin Coolidge, who was 
presiding officer, sat through it all unruffled, 
the coolest man in the chamber. A party 
colleague rushed up to the Vice-president as 
he sat in his customary attitude with his chin 
in his hand, calmly listening, and said, ‘‘Mr. 
President, use your gavel, call for order, call 
for order at once!” 

Without turning his face or breaking into 
a smile, the President slowly drawled, “I 
shall if they get excited.” 

When William Cabell Bruce’s senatorial 
term was drawing to a close, he called on the 
President at the White House, to tell him 
goodbye. In the course of the conversation 
that followed, the retiring Democratic Sen- 
ator stated that the people of Maryland were 
particularly grateful to the President for the 
antagonism that he had displayed to Gov- 
ernment interference with individual initia- 
tive and enterprise. 

“But this antagonism you yourself, Sena- 
tor, have more than once displayed,” he 
observed. 

“Yes, Mr. President,” 
“that may perhaps be so.” 

Then, that peculiar smile of Coolidge’s 
began to develop. It did not, like the ordi- 
nary smile, light up the entire face at once 
but rather began, or seemed to begin, at the 


Bruce replied, 


roots of his hair, slowly spread downwards 
over his brow, brightened his eyes for a 
sparkling instant, and ended in the jocose 
exclamation, “The truth is, Senator, that 
you and I are simply two good old-fashioned 
Democrats!” 


























CARNIVAL TIME IN YANKEELAND 


, . R . . 
ké Apecial Winter Sports c ection 


FOR EVERYONE 




















nee straw was 


cold and crackled when we 
got in and pulled the heavy 
buffalo and bear robes over 
our legs. There were no bells 
and the horses started with a 
crunch of snow and creak of 
wood. On we went under a 
starlit sky and moon so 
bright that it cast dull purple 
shadows on the snow. The 
Big Dipper hung over our 
heads and Orion, the mighty 
warrior, watched over us. 
The cold stillness of below 
zero cold intensified the 
silence. Then, as if they 
slipped out quietly to make 
the stillness and loneliness of 
our world more complete, 
came voices—clear and 
lovely as the night singing 
“Jingle Bells.” 

Winter is turning our New 
England villages and towns into one 
vast Mardi Gras of frolic and gaiety. 
From the first snowfall when old and 
young press eager faces against frosty 
window panes and watch both snow and 
mercury descend — until the late Spring 
when crocuses and snowdrops vie with 
remaining snow patches — we live an 
exhilarating outdoor life vastly different 
from that of a generation ago. School 
children ski through open pastures to 
school with books tucked into packs 
rather than swinging on straps. The 
Ladies Aid and similar societies make 
mounds of doughnuts and coffee to be 
gratefully consumed by weary skaters, 
skiers and snowshoers. The “‘town eld- 
est” with gold headed cane walks hesi- 
tantly about the snowy streets looking 
for the carnival queen he is to crown, 
instead of nodding on his favorite 
cracker barrel with other worthies in 
the local store. Bonfires like gigantic 
pyres leap skyward and make fantastic 
shadows. Fiddlers call the figures of in- 
tricate square dances to which natives 








CARNIVAL THOUGHTS 


AND DATES 
By Hope Burchard 


Skiers hurtle 
down black slopes with flaming torches 


and city visitors swing. 
in their hands. The crunch of snow and 
snap of trees are the background which 
mounts to a crescendo with the ring of 
ax imitating the dash of cymbals in this 

















winter symphony. The Spirit 
of Carnival permeates the 
Northern scene. 

Where and what are these 
winter Carnivals? Almost 
every white village or town 
can boast during the winter 
of at least part of a day set 
aside to the wiles of King 
Winter. 

Newport, New Hamp- 
shire, has chosen January 
19th, 20th and 21st and has 
several new features and last 
offer. 


This Carnival includes prac- 


minute surprises to 
tically all events possible 
soft ball, fancy skating, in- 
door bazaar, sled dog races, 
and 
snowshoe competition and a 
grand finale consisting of the 
coronation of the queen at 
ball. The 
Newport Ski Club which is to coéperate 
with the general carnival committee is 
busily grooming the Newbury Trail on 
Mt. Sunapee and has repaired its ski 
jump. 

Camden, Maine, is holding its fifth 
annual Snow Bow! Winter Carnival at 
Hosmer Pond, February 17, 18 and 19. 
The Snow Bowl is one of the newest and 


horse racing and _ ski 


the coronation 


most notable winter sports developments 
in Maine. Camden has a large summer 
colony who, since the winter sports 
facilities have been improved, have in- 
stalled heating plants and now spend 
Christmas vacations and weekends there, 
an asset to the entire community. The 
equipment of this project includes an 
illuminated area with ski jump, 1,100 
foot ski tow, toboggan chute, hockey 
rink, a large and attractive Club House 
and a skate house on the edge of the 
pond. Numerous and novel innovations 
are counted amongst the festivities this 
year. Interscholastic competition, open 
meets and exhibition skiing and skating, 
hockey — representing the fastest teams 
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in Maine, the newly formed Camden 
Skating Club — with beautiful costumes 
augmented by the Waterville Skating 
Club will present to enthusiastic spec- 
tators a colorful and spectacular pageant 
on steel blades. The crowning of the 
queen will open the event on February 
15th, followed by a coronation ball. 
Fireworks will illuminate the surround- 
ing slopes and reverberate from the 
rugged mountain walls of the Snow 
Bowl. It promises a gay few days to 
those of us who can be present. 

Up in Whitefield, New Hampshire, 
the Outing Club, a member of the 
U.S.E.A.S.A. holds its annual carnival 
on February 7th. The ice carving contest 
on the town common — done by towns- 
people — is one of the far reaching and 
interesting events in its program. The 
Dow Academy in Franconia will try to 
capture the third leg on the challenge 
cup in the All North Country Inter- 
scholastic Meet participated in by the 
High Schools of that region. 

Manchester, Vermont, although not 
an official carnival center boasts of the 
New York City Downhill and Slalom 
Races to be held there in January and 
February. 

On February 16th, 17th and 18th is 
the Derry, New Hampshire, Carnival. 
This is the second oldest in New Hamp- 
shire — the Dartmouth being its elder. 


















































W. Edward White 


Walter Allan Scott, accomplished ice sculptor, at 

work on figure of seal and ball for the Plymouth 

Teacher's College. Among his other subjects are 

penguins and Ferdinand the Bull — these for the 

Plymouth, N. H., Ski Club Carnival last year. 

Watch for date of this and that at Wilton, N. H., 
this year 


The ceremony of crowning the queen 
opens the gala festival. Other activities 
include junior and senior skiing and 
snowshoeing, hockey games, ice racing 
at Beaver Lake under the auspices of 
the Derry Driving Club (last year there 
were twenty-three horses entered), ski 


jumping, fancy skating, and woodchop- 


ping contests. Also expected is an ex- 
hibition by well known figure skaters. 

Speaking of figure skating one of the 
internationally known skaters was noted 
figure skating on his short skis down one 
of the Laurentian slopes not long ago. 
It looked like wonderful fun. 

Sled dog racing has become increas- 
ingly popular lately. ‘The New England 
Sled Dog Club’s schedule for 1940 in- 
cludes races in Newport, N. H.; West 
Springfield, N. H.; Rumford, Maine; 
Greenfield, Mass., and on February 
23rd, 24th, 25th at East Jaffrey, N. H. 
this being the New England champion- 
ship. Two members of this club are ac- 
companying the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion — namely, Hollis Richardson and 
Richard Moulton. 

Disappointing snow conditions around 
Christmas have by no means discour- 
aged the skiers. One of the Girls’ Clubs 
is planning to hold its first race, a down- 
hill relay which they hope to have sanc- 
tioned. It’s a new idea in racing and 
rather tickles the fancy of those who get 
exhausted by full length racing trails. 

But when I hear skiers crabbing 
about the weather and “conditions,” I 





usually think of a conversation I had 
with David Austin, 2nd, of Waterville 
Valley, N. H., one time. He pointed out, 
and he’s right, that the entire winter 
vacation plan is now based on where the 
snow is put on Friday night and taken in 
on Sunday night. After all, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
can be good winter sports days, too. 
Weather reports go out from the resort 
areas on Thursday nights stating condi- 
tions for Friday and guesses for the 
weekend weather, with the inevitable 
result that many of these places are over- 
crowded weekends and empty the other 
72 per cent of the week. 

More and more of us are beginning 
to realize that vacation days need not 
be lost if there isn’t a fresh cover of 
powder snow every morning. There is 
skating, for example, and tramping, 
winter touring, mountain climbing, 
snowshoeing, winter picnicking, ice boat- 
ing, ice fishing, horse racing, dog racing. 
No matter what the weather, there is 
still a grand vacation possible all week 
*round in our northern carnival lands 

and the rewards of health, happi- 
ness, and good fellowship thereof are 
many. 

Well, here’s your date list: 


Eastern Figure Skating Cham- 
pionships, Rye, N. Y. Jan. 19-20 


Newport, N. H., Carnival...... Jan. 19-21 
Dog Team Races, W. Springfield, 

EU a cwebireced apn <6 ele 28 
Lisbon, N. H., Carnival ....Feb. 1- 2 
New Hampshire Univ. Carnival, 

Durham, N. H.............Feb. 1-3 
Williams College Carnival.....Feb. 2- 3 
Sled Dog Races, Rumford, Me...Feb. 3- 4 
Woodstock Invitation Races (Vt.) Feb. 4 


Dartmouth Carnival ..eee. Feb. 9-10 
Sled Dog Races, Greenfield, 

Peer ere ee 
Cushing Academy Carnival, Ash- 


burnham, Mass.............Feb. 9-11 
SS rrr ey Feb. 10-11 
Vermont Championships, Stowe, 

RE SNe eee weve Feb. 16-17 
Eastern Interscholastics, Wood- 

RL, Sah ee cererany eae Feb. 16-17 
Snow Bowl Carnival, Camden, 

Maine..... .....Feb. 17-19 


Mass. A. & B. Championships, 

Mt. Greylock, Mass.........Feb. 18 
Derry, N. H., Carnival. .......Feb. 16-18 
Whitefield, N. H., Carnival... . Feb. 22 
Invitation Championships, Lake 


PR I: Dace recdcewa ..+-Feb, 22-25 
Jaffrey, N. H., Carnival....... Feb. 23-25 
Intercollegiate Championships, 

NIN: Wha aw ks sie euck ean Feb. 23-24 
Southern Vermont Open, Man- 

eer 25 


See your local newspapers for further information. 


Hope Burchard, YANKEE’s winter sports style 
and resort expert, will be glad to answer questions 
for readers. Just enclose a return stamped envelope. 
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HANDWOVEN COVERLETS 
By John Maher Murphy 


How could a man sleep otherwise than well 
Beneath these folds though winter nights were long? 
Such coverlets are like a tinkling bell, 

\ homely cowbell with a broken song, 


A heavy cowbell whence white clipper ships 
Of sound are etched like heartbreak on the seas 
Of afternoon. Here clover-silenced lips 

Are whispering pine-scented melodies. 


“Bony Part’s March,” “‘Troy’s Beauty,” “Blazing Star,” 

*‘Queen’s Fancy,” ““Lady Washington’s Delight,” 

“Green Vails,” “Whig Rose from Georgia,” ‘Indian 
War” 

What names to sleep beneath a snowy night! 


The fiddler, Slumber, surely played a reel, 

A gay four-handed reel when eyelids fell. 

With warmth of wool and words from head to heel 
How could a man sleep otherwise than well? 


CONNIE ALLEN 
By Josephine Jacobson 


It wasn’t often the lake froze hard 

And the ice cracked like a door unbarred 
While the sugar-maples still were red, 
Climbing the slope as though they bled, 
And the hills hung, scarlet, overhead - 
This she remembered, afterward. 


After that, when the ice was slick, 

Locking the Falls,.and Cherry Hill Creek, 
The hills were dark and the scarlet gone 
And the sky the color of winter stone. 

But that first night when they skated alone 
The hills were red and the ice was thick. 


Perhaps that was why she had seemed to be 
In another world, and so, let free 

From what she mustn’t and what she must, 
With the wind as quick as a dagger’s thrust 
And a living promise that fell to dust 

When she woke next day and began to see 


This would be her withered gaoler soon: 
That what she had held was ice and moon; 
That all she had kept was a tiny shiver 

Of jagged shame like a silver sliver. 

She had thought to hold a joy forever — 
But that had been night, and now was noon 


NEW ENGLAND WINTER 
By Martha Bacon 


This hunter winds no throated brass, 
Nor bruises sod where he gives chase, 

But oh, the river’s frost-blown glass 
Reflects a white, star-troubled face. 


He lashes with a cunning thong, 

Dark are his hounds and red of eye, 
He canters with the moon along 

The frozen margent of the sky. 


The fiery pelt of Autumn’s fox, 
He flings across his saddle bow, 

And silver from his wrist unlocks 
A ruthless falcon-flight of snow. 
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“ROCKBOUND COAST OF MAINE” 


by Jonas Lie reproduced in YANKEE, July 1937 


awarded prize this year at the 


World’s Fair as best of contemporary American paintings 


HYDROGRAPHIC REPORT 
By Francis Frost 


Off Portland: wind east, visibility eight, 

sea smooth, the air 

not too warm, storm due 

from some quarter: watch, 

A fellow from the Ice Patrol turned up 

at the bar last night and said they’d named and charted 
a thousand bergs that didn’t go back up 

east of Greenland with the Gulf Drift. 


Off Gloucester: they've got to warn the traffic lanes, 
those fellows. Sea choppy, wind southeast and changing; 
visibility ten; and what I think is 

Arctic and Gulf Streams ’re arguing like hell 

Sea choppy; wind east by north; clouds. 


Off Nantucket: visibility eight, 

sea smooth and wind northeast, no squalls, 
rain three days from now. 

But fog’s blown up; sea easy; wind southwest; 
start all horns and subterranean bells. 


Off Sandy Hook: wind south by west, gale force; 
visibility ten, sea rising; what? 

Shut up and haul sail; pull your fool head down; 
ma, you’d better get your wash in; mister, 

stoke the engines; cooky, take the lookout 


Off Hatteras: who’s got the trick? Oh, you. 
Hold on. Visibility eight, sea going 
somewhere between America and Europe 
Wind east, wind southeast, wind northeast, 
wind west, wind south by west, 

wind north by west, wind east by 

hold on. 


Off America, east: visibility - 
barometer 

latitude 

longitude 

gulf stream 

labrador current 

the damned Atlantic’s changing. 


Hold on: 
off the coast, 
glass falling. 
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Rowe 


Air view of hockey rink at Camden, Maine, Snow Bow!. Carnival dates this year are February 15th-I8th 
and will feature castle of ice, coronation ball, fireworks, interscholastic meets, hockey, skiing and skating 


vwmaomaives’ KING WINTER is a Merry Old Soul ind 


Snow Girls and real girls intermingle freely at Dartmouth’s 
Annual Carnival which comes off this year February 9th and 
10th. Gay house parties, ski jumping, dancing on the ice, are 


among the features of this oldest of carnivals year . . J darn: 
~ j 








Davis Bouchard 


Snug cabins hidden away from the world’s worries await old friends. If the fire- Carnival ‘‘balls’’ vary in style, depending on where they are held. Many take place You’ 
wood’s been kept dry, only a few minutes are needed for a roaring fire, warm toes, in the town hall — some in just a plain kitchen. In this picture you see an im- cours 
and steaming grub promptu one at Dartmouth’s new Ravine Camp, with country dances in full swing 
Horse races on the ice thrill drivers and spectators. At the Derry, Hills don’t mean a thing any more, unless you are stuck on one without At Whitefield, the ice<érving co 
N. H. Carnival, second oldest in the State, some 23 contestants chains. There's some sort of a conveyance ‘‘up,’’ be it horse, sleigh, rope 22nd Carnival. In 18 one co 
entered this event last year. This year’s dates are February I6th-I8th tow, tractor, skimobile, or aerial tramway 


Bishee Derick 








a 


Rowe Derick 


Bth | Ski Hill of Ski Hills is Suicide Six at Woodstock, Vt. The steepness of the slope is not apparent here 
ting 


mulynd his realm 1s a happy one this time o yn = — 


Many of the carnivals feature torchlite mass skiing, torchlite 
jumping, night costume ice skating, sleigh rides, and parades 


F darnival Time Broadway’s Gay White ae to say, suffers by com- 
\ 


jouchard P. Bond 

place | You’ve heard of the American Youth Hostel movement at Northfield, Mass., of King Winter gets a new batch of queens every year, any one of which would put 
n im- course. If not, better write ’em. The hostels are active in winter, too some 70 most sultans into hand-springs. The coronation above took place at the grand ball 
swing of them in New England of the Silver Fox Outing Club of Woodsville, N. H., and Wells River, Vt 


the jo tring contest on the town common, by local townspeople, always runs away with the annual February There's always snow at Stowe, Vt., that’s easy to remember and 
val. In M8 one contestant made an electric range out of his ice cakes. Who said Yankee ingenuity was dead? what’s more, many a willing hand to keep it off the roads. They are 
doing some face-lifting up there this year, too 


Doucette ym. and lsov Bur 


= were times to re- 


member, the long nights driving home, 
tired, half awake, Dave driving on the 
ice, through sleet and snow, Dave 
sitting there at the steering wheel 
staring at the road coming up at him 
through the white arc of light, and the 
rest of us, cold, our toes numb, riding 
quietly, waiting to get there, waiting 
for the tall spectre of Memorial Hall, 
bleak at three in the morning, to loom 
above us, marking the end. We all 
wondered how Dave did it, hour after 
hour, staying awake, holding that 
wheel, staring ahead. I remember he 
used to suddenly lift his right fore- 
finger above his head, wiggle it and 
sing ““Thanks for the memory,” just 
one phrase, that was all, and we would 
be riding again in silence. 

Sometimes there would be singing 
and talking, long discussions, memories 
of other races and other mountains we 
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The Derick Studio 


THANKS for 
the MEMORY 


By W. HINTON 


had been to, and the quick warmth of a 
diner, hot coffee, doughnuts, and eyes 
blinking in the light, and feet coming 
slowly back from numbness to pain in 
our ski boots, and fingers tingling. 
But mostly I the long 
numb waiting, out of time and space, 
moving through whiteness, moving, 
moving, Dave there, holding 
the wheel, wanting to doze like us, but 
staying awake, forcing his eyes open, 
our hands. One finger 


remember 


sitting 


lives in his 





Tipping off the top of the “Nose Dive” on Mt. 


Mansfield, Vermont 


raised and wiggling, ‘““Thanks for the 
memory.” 

And then there were the nights in 
the the 
windows, and inside hardly room to 
move around, the stove hot and my- 
self standing over it cooking doughnuts 
in bacon fat in a six inch frying pan, 
and the wet socks falling into the fat 
from the drying lines, the floor always 
wet from melting snow carried in on 
our boots; no room on the stove for 
everybody’s cooking, the pots piled one 
on the other and the dirty tin plates 
heaped in one corner. We sang on 
those nights, loudly, wildly, beating on 
the wet floor with our boots, our heads 
bent low beneath the ceiling. It took me 
two hours to cook the doughnuts and 
in two minutes they were eaten. 

Then the slow warming of cold 
sleeping bags around our bodies and 
the drifting into sleep of tired muscles, 
aching, slowly relaxing into nothing- 
ness, and the sharp awakening into 
frozen silence in the middle of the night, 
the air stinging the skin, and outside 
rustling down, settling in the 
darkness, inside only still breathing and 
somebody turning over in the coldness 
of his bag. 

Once at sundown we went, four of 
us, up the ridge in back of the cabin, 
the treeline, and watched the 
hills turn color as the earth rolled back 
from the sun and the darkness moved 
quietly in on us from the east. There 
was no sound and the air was clear and 
still, absolutely still. And then it was 
dark and we skied down to the cabin 
falling deeply drifts, laughing, 
shouting, shattering the silence. 

Also I remember the racer, standing 
on top, in the clouds, snow coming 
down, standing 
waiting to start, and everybody talking 
and laughing outwardly but not in- 
wardly, feeling inwardly empty and 
scared, the valley dropping away before 
us like a cliff, and the knowledge of 
falling swiftly through trees, the knowl- 
edge of speed, terrible, inevitable, there 
inside us, making us feel like empty 
shells, scared and cold, scared and cold. 

And then the starting line and the 
voice of the starter calling out the 
seconds, “twenty, ten, five, four, three, 
two, —’ the squeak of the radio starting 
signal, thin and sharp. Dave yelling 
“Point ’°em down kid,” and the skis 
sliding, picking up speed, by them- 
selves falling into the valley, 
flying by, and suddenly myself, on the 


cabin, snow outside, above 


snow 


above 


into 


with a number on, 


trees 





skis, the skis under me, part of me, and 
my body leaning forward, into the wind, 
taking the wind on the curve of my 
bedy, the emptiness gone and my- 
self shouting, gloriously pointing them 
down, straight, straight and no fear, 
the wind rushing by and the mountain 
falling away under me, and the valley 
rising up, snow flying fanwise on the 
curves, myself shouting. 

Then the crowds and the finish line 
and the sudden stillness of motion 
ended, at the bottom, in another world, 
people talking quietly and the other 
racers coming in and Dave slamming 
across the line, all of us yelling for him, 
and the knowledge of those above still 
waiting, above the clouds, scared and 
empty, and cold. 

With the race over everybody was 
gay and we would go inside somewhere 
and sit around and talk and remember 
only the fine speed and none of the 
fearful emptiness, unless we had done 
poorly and fallen, and then we would 
be unable to forget it and would feel 
miserable, telling ourselves what should 
have been done, feeling mean, trying 
to forget and not being able to. 

As a team we never did well, always 
something went wrong, and always one 
of us would be silently cursing, but we 
were always hopeful, next time we said, 
next time we'll get next time, 
next week, next year. That was Dave’s 
way, always hopeful and gay, and al- 
ways cheering up the unlucky one, 
making him believe too, in the next time. 

And always over us hung the knowl- 
edge that one of us was due for an 
accident, a broken leg, a broken back, 
maybe worse. We none of us talked 
about it but we knew it just the same and 
we knew inwardly how it would be, a 
race somewhere, ice on the trail, a 
stump or a hidden bump, a body com- 
ing on skis with terrible speed, terrible 
silent speed, a ski thrown suddenly 
sideways, the body hurtling face for- 
ward over the snow, for a long moment 


"em, 


spread there in air, and then the soft 
thud in the trees and the body lying 
there, twisted, writhing, and gasping, 
the breath not coming, and checkers 
struggling to the place, lifting the body 
out of the trees, it crying out sharply 
in pain, and them not knowing what to 
do, arguing among themselves, some- 
one propping the body off the cold snow 
on a coat, the body shivering, eyes shut, 
saying Christ, oh Christ! 
closed teeth, and a toboggan coming, 
being drawn flounderingly by more 
people, the race stopped, and the ones 
still above waiting, knowing someone 
is hurt, the fear in 
unbearable. 

The people standing around silently 
while someone who knows puts on a 
splint, someone holding the head and 
it saying Christ, oh Christ! and the 
splint cloth breaking, and the body 
shivering, and finally the splint on, and 
the body on the toboggan being taken 
down the mountain, slowly, in pain, 
Christ, oh Christ! 

We knew that’s how it would be and 
that’s how it was when it happened to 
Dave, him of all of us, five months ago, 
and he still in the hospital, a paralyzed 
hip, never will walk again, that’s what 
the doctor says. There any 
next next anymore, 
that’s what Dave said when he started 
from the line, shoving his poles in, 
pushing for speed, only he didn’t mean 
it that way, this 
win. 


between 


them growing 


won't be 


week, no time 


once he was going to 
When it happened to Dave that was 
the end of our team. We had no heart 
in racing after that, remembering those 
cold eternities waiting to start, and the 
stinging rush of our bodies leaning on 
the wind, and the evenings in the cabin 
singing, and the long 
home, tired, cold, with 
there, gripping the wheel, our lives in 


nights driving 
Dave sitting 


his hands, Dave staring into the white 
lights on the road, lifting his forefinger, 
‘**Thanks for the memory.” 





WINTER FUN ... 


The WATERVILLE VALLEY OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE is rich in opportunity for winter 
fun. High altitudes (1553-4500 ft.) «© Scenic 
Beauty * Long snow season * Wooded or open 
slopes * Novice and intermediate trails « Old 
roads for cross country trips * High slopes on 
Kankamogus for midwinter « Snowshoe trails 
to the summits of Sandwich Dome, Tripyramid, 
Osceola * Flood lighted skating, and practice 
hills = Logging camps and roads to explore * 
Expert Ski Instruction « 


DAVID S. AUSTIN, 2nd, Lessee 





WATERVILLE INN, Waterville Valley, N. H. 


Indoors and Out 


INDOORS — a modest Inn cozy and warm with 
steam and fireplace fires; ping-pong, games, 
readable books; congenial companions; plenty of 
palatable New Hampshire food: sleeping rooms 
comfortable with steam heat, running water, 
private baths, and restful beds. 


Convenient train service every day with Boston 
or New York. Comfortable and safe door to door 
service by B. & M. Motor Coaches arranged for 
school or other groups. Good roads. 


Telephone, Campton 22-2 





MANCHESTER 
samt VERMONT 


SPORTS IN 
facilities for 


Exceptional novice and 
expert. Unfailing snow on Bromley Mt 


area. Tows at 2,200-ft. elevation. 


ILLUSTRATED MAP FOLDER 
at Bureaus or from Chamber of 
Commerce, Manchester, Vermont 








FRANCONIA 
NOTCH AREA.N.H 


Plan to linger awhile where 
sparkling winter invites 
YOU to join in its complete 
winter program. Ski Meets, 
Skiing, Skating, Snowshoe- 
ing, Dancing, Hikes, Movies, 
etc. Hospitable inns and 
Hotels. Famous Cannon Mt. Tramway. 
Winter scenes galore for the camera 
fon. FREE booklet, write Box 48 



















FRANCONIA,N.H, 





Attic & 


‘Barn 
SMUGGLERS’ 
NOTCH, VT. 


Guest apariment 
luxurious, steam 
heated quarters 
Attic Barn — Heat, 
Mattress and Bilan 
kets. Forks House Cot 
tage - Accommodates 
six, comforts, bath 


American Plan 


Stowe 4-15 



















Sw WW a a a a a a a a a a a a a 


NORGE SKIS 


SELBU Knitted Goods 


Expert Repairing at Decent Prices 


WHERE REAL SKIERS MEET 


Norse House 
550 Fifth Avenue 


(45th Street Entrance) 


NEW YORK CITY 


SNe i a le he he ee ee ee ee i a a 


The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 
WELCOMES FALL 


Writers 
Typist here 






aw wa a ae ae a a ee a ae ae a 


Skiers Resters 
Good runs handy Breakfast in bed 


@ Special YANKEE Retes @ 


MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 
— Taxless Land for Sale — 





“MOUNTAIN PASTURES” 
An Old-Time Home Off the Beaten Track 


We would like a few out-door people to visit with us 
around our old log stove and open fires and enjoy our 
comfortable beds and good food. Rates on application 


MRS. R. I. DERBY, Owner 
P. O. Box 272 Lee, Massachusetts 
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Horace G. Belcher 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Stanton Smith 








Skating 
Miss Joan Tozzer and M. Bernard Fox 


or 








Eugene C. C. Rich 











SIX SMART WINTER YANKS 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Stanton Smith spend practically every 
Sunday from October to April in their yacht with the ap- 
propriate name Sniffles, racing in a group of ten small boats of 
the Dyer-Dink class, 10 feet long and carrying 60 square feet 
of sail, known as the Frost Biters. About the time most small 
yachts are getting ready to hibernate under down-puffs the 
intrepid Frost Biters begin to dance over Narragansett Bay. 
Six years ago W. C. (Jack) Wood of the M.I.T. yacht fleet 
taught Stan Smith to sail and ever since then Stan and his 
wife have been, for the most part, first over the line at the 
finish in every Frost Bite race. 





Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Miss Joan Tozzer, who recently raised the flag opening 
the skating season at Lake Placid, is one of the highest rank- 
ing amateur skaters in the country. She is shown in the 
above photograph with M. Bernard Fox. They are the 
present United States and North American Pair Champions 
and are both members of the Skating Club of Boston which 
has an outstanding record in amateur figure skating com- 
petition. 

Joan won both singles and doubles in 1928 and 1929 and 
was the first skater to win the junior and senior titles in suc- 
cessive years. She is eighteen, goes to Brimmer School in 
Boston and is the daughter of Alfred M. Tozzer, professor of 
anthropology at Harvard University. She expects to go to 
Cleveland this month to compete in the Nationals. 


Camden, Maine 


Eugene C. C. Rich, President of the Camden, Maine, 
Outing Club and leader in the development of the Snow 
Bowl, which is rated as an outstanding community winter 
sports project, was born in New York thirty-seven years ago, 
but has been trying to make up for this unfortunate slip ever 
since the time when he was brought as a child to Maine for 
the summer, spent four years at Hebron Academy, attended 
the University of Maine, married a Maine girl, and for the 
last fourteen years has made his residence in Maine — at 
Camden. 

Gene’s chief hobbies are Maine in general and the Snow 
Bowl in particular. Following a small winter sports meet in 
1935 at Hosmer’s Pond, Gene visualized a “Snow Bowl” 
there. In the fall of 1936 the whole community was aflame 
with ardor. A lodge house and skate house were finished be- 
fore snow came that fall. Next came a toboggan chute, and 
last year a fine open slope half-way up the mountain in back 
of the lodge was cleared and grassed and a ski tow installed. 

The construction of the Snow Bowl project now complete, 
Gene accepted within the last few months the chairmanship 
of the Board of the Jefferson-Travis Company, New York, 
manufacturers of radio marine telephones, but his family 
will remain in Camden and Gene will commute to New 
York by plane. 


Stowe, Vermont 


Marilyn Shaw who at fourteen had raced with national 
champions and who regards snow as something sent from 
heaven to hold up skis, learned skiing from her mother. 
Marilyn skied at three — learning to jump on barrel staves 
— concentrated on piano lessons at six, on tap dancing at 
ten and—such is progress— playing the accordion at 
twelve. Her first mountain trail was the Nose Dive on Mt. 
Mansfield and it is still her favorite — has everything, she 
says. She came out twelfth in a field of twenty-seven in her 
first national ski race, but her form attracted enough atten- 
tion to rate an invitation from the American Women’s Team 
to train at Sun Valley. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


What in the Scandinavian shake-up is going to happen 
to the Lapps is of vital interest to Miss Neill James, who last 
winter invaded Lapland alone with a fur suit, skis, a tooth- 
brush and an eiderdown sleeping bag. She traveled 2,000 
miles in reindeer pulkas and learned the courteous Lapland 
greeting which is, ““Have you got cold feet?” If the answer is 
“yes” one offers fresh hay (evidently carried somewhere 
about) to stuff in the boots. Miss James has already worked 
her way around the world twice and is ready to go again. 


Wonalancet, New Hampshire 


Arthur T. Walden, who drove the first dog team east of the 
Mississippi and was in charge of the dogs used on the first 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition — you remember “Chinook’’? 
says his real claim to fame has nothing to do with dogs but 
with wildcats. He once caught a wildcat barehanded and 
he, not the wildcat, lived to talk about it. Mr. Walden carried 
news of the “Gold Strike” in Alaska, won the first Eastern 
Sled Dog Race; started the New England Sled Dog Club. 


Miss Marilyn Shau 
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Wherein various Yanks hold forth each month 
with their own personal views—on any subject 
that suits them 


Closets 


Once women had asserted their 
right not to have to live out of a chest or 
trunk, the closet multiplied and waxed 
plentiful. Architects scattered closets through 
their plans, picking especially on an odd 
space under the stairway. Men compelled to 
hang their coats and hats therein, instead of 
on the once handy hall rack, supplanted by 
the closet, grew to hate it with a bitter 
hatred. They knew they ventured within at 
their peril and rarely escaped without a good 
bump on the head. And often they suffered 
in vain, for it was tremendously difficult to 
find anything in those Stygian shades. That 
closet was the home’s own Dark Continent. 
To unearth a pair of overshoes there was a 
feat comparable to Stanley locating Living- 
stone. It was always best to follow the 
procedure of recent African explorers who 
take along their wives, especially if they 
photograph well for the rotogravures. Wives 
own an eighth sense which finds things in 
closets and cupboards. The only recorded 
instance to the contrary, that of old Mother 
Hubbard and the bone, is of doubtful au- 
thenticity. 

Electric light came at last to the closet and 
husbands were enabled to go through their 
clothes as readily as moths. But meanwhile 
many developments of the closet had taken 
place. It had won spaciousness by the in- 
creasing size of the average feminine ward- 
robe, augmented by successive space-filling 
items such as the crinoline, the hoopskirt, 
and the picture hat. When what the well 
dressed woman wore had shrunk to the 
minute proportions of recent years, the 
closet had gained its yardage and it held it. 
All the more room remained for articles dear 
to the heart of every housewife: empty card- 
board boxes, assorted sheets of wrapping and 
tissue paper, and odd lots of twine. 

It was a momentous day for the closet 
when the apartment came into favor. The 
basement, except for a trunk coop, moved 
up and the attic moved down into a more 
or less confined space, and something had 
to be done to accommodate the contents of 
those vanished reservoirs. It has been done 
with a measure of success. Like Cornelia of 
her children, an agent showing an apart- 
ment’s closets to a prospective tenant seems 
to declare: ““These are my jewels.”’ Certainly 
the rent of an apartment, if it be crowned 
with a bounteous diadem of closets, sounds 
less appalling than otherwise it would. 

So the present has become the heyday of 
the closet. The closet de luxe is with us in 
all its glory. Specialty shops exist to promote 


and embellish the closet alone. By the shelf 
edgings and general color scheme, the closet 
is decorated to harmonize with the room 
into which it opens. Draperies conceal hang- 
ing clothing. Tiers of drawers present a 
handsome array. Beside them, slanting shoe 
racks rise up well above the floor and are 
called blest by people who used to get cricks 
in their backs stooping for their footwear. 
All is neat and well garnished and passing 
fair. With a Closet Beautiful, no longer does 
one hastily slam its door when a sharp-eyed 
guest enters the bedroom. Rather, with 
seeming carelessness, one leaves it open, say- 
ing to oneself: ““Now let that Jones woman 
get an eyeful of this.” 

Let us place the closet on the pinnacle it 
deserves. It adds to the sum of matrimonial 
happiness when the slogan is achieved: A 
closet for the wife and a closet for the hus- 
band. Thus is declared peace from the strife 
of a share of the shelf and the battle of whose 
hanger is whose. When a loving pair vows to 
endow each other with their worldly goods 
may they also append this promise true — 
“And a closet for each of us to put them in!” 

Fairfax Downey 


How Much Should Papers Print? 


When you hear a rumor, something some- 
one tells you, you quite often discount it, or 
realize it has probably been highly colored 
in the passing on, but when you read some- 
thing in the newspaper it has a ring of 
authenticity, of finality. People say, “It 
must be so. I read it in the paper.” 

Yet often publicity harms not only the 
one in error but also other members of the 
family. And very often the fear of publicity, 
and that “the thing might out,” will keep a 
man in the straight and narrow after the 
deed much better than when the whole 
thing 7s out. 

Three pointed cases have come to my 
notice lately. 

A certain young father has two small 
children and a frail wife. The father lost his 
job because the firm was cutting down ex- 
penses. He lost a successive job. They got 
pretty low. 

Unfortunately the father accepted an in- 
vitation to go out with some former chums. 
He got drunk, very drunk. Somehow the 
party gathered at the first employer’s. The 
father took some money. When he got home 
and sobered up he didn’t know that he had 
taken any money, or what he had done with 
it. The firm had him arrested. “If only they 
had come to me first,” the wife said, “I 
would have tried somehow to borrow the 
money and return it!” But the paper printed 
that Mr. 


from a certain firm. Then all the neighbors 


had been held for larceny 


knew. Everyone knew. 

The father was given a suspended sen- 
tence, but he was so humiliated by the 
publicity that he hid in the house and re- 
fused even to go out to look for work. The 
oldest boy changed schools. The mother is 
completely forlorn. A case now for relief. 

Here the man was guilty, yet who would 


say justice was served by blasting this strug- 
gling family with publicity? 

Then, the case of a business man who, we 
will admit, did drink too much, but usually 
quite discreetly. However, at last he and 
his second wife — who also imbibed — quar- 
rcled and came to blows. The wife had him 
arrested for assault. The man was sent to 
the house of correction for a short sentence 

All this the paper printed in a most 
“charmingly amusing” way. It may have 
been amusing to the reporter, but what is to 
keep that business man, now shorn of the 
last shreds of dignity, from going completely 
down? 

A young man, let’s call him Gary, 
the bachelor type who has little active inter- 
est in girls but who would probably marry if 
the “right”? one came along, and who is a 
willing worker in a certain village church, 
went to a nearby city one night. Returning 
home he met an acquaintance who was 
noticeably staggering. He picked him up to 
take him home. Shortly the friend saw a girl 
to whom he wished to speak. Here Gary 
made his error. He stopped and the girl got 
in. She immediately became obnoxious, and 
in the end, the girl accused Gary of attack 
and of striking her. 

The boys spent the night in jail. They were 
finally let out on bail. Their relatives tried 
to keep the charge out of the paper, but 
were unable to. 

Of course one may imagine the embitter- 
ing effect on Gary. He has been in jail. He 
has been held for assault on a woman. He 
will carry that burden all his life. You know 
as well as I do that only too many people 
will say, ““Well, it was in the paper. There 
must have been something to it.”’ 

Gladys Verville Deane 


New Yankeedom 


In the January issue my columnar neigh- 
bor, Mr. Webster, threw out the opinion that 
the Yankees are a disappearing race and that 
something ought to be done about it. It 
would be easy to spring up and disagree with 
Mr. Webster on several grounds. On the 
part of my second, third and fourth genera- 
tion Polak and French neighbors, who are as 
Yankee as can be in speech, manner and 
prejudice, it could be argued that Yankeeism 
is a geographical, not a racial condition, that 
anybody living in New England is a Yankee. 
On the part of quite a few millions of ener- 
getic people whose ancestors carried New 
England tradition out into New York, Ohio 
and the West, it could be argued that Yan- 
keeism is a racial, not a geographical condi- 
tion, that anybody born of New England 
ancestry is a Yankee, wherever he is found. 
Again, it could be argued that Yankeeism is 
a blessed, spiritual estate which anyone, by 
discipline, can achieve, whatever his racial 
or geographical situation. 

Any of these arguments could be advanced 
against Mr. Webster’s purist Yankecism. 
But with one implication of his statement 
there can be no disagreement. The cities are 
lost to Yankeedom. Whatever old-fashioned 
Yankeeism is left is to be found in the rural 
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regions. Also, for the sake of argument, it can 
be agreed that New England is still the cen- 
ter of Yankeedom, and that the fate of 
Yankeeism, for better or for worse, will be 
settled in the New England countryside. If 
the old Yankees are going the way of the 
passenger pigeon, the wild turkey and the 
heath hen (I wish Mr. Webster would stick 
to local archeo-zoology), the question is 
whether any new Yankees are going to arise 
in New England to take over. Can there be 
such a thing as a new Yankee? When the 
last, tight-lipped, gnarled-knuckled, witty 
old hickory nut has been gathered to his 
Calvinist fathers, will the Yankee tradition 
be gone and New England a phrase to be 
relegated to paleo-cartography? Mr. Web- 
ster seems to think so. I disagree with him. 

To anybody living in New England it is 
plain enough who the new, presumptive 
Yankees are. They are clearly not the tour- 
ists who are a pest, but a superficial pest 
after all, a skin disease that will not endanger 
the organism. No more are they the summer 
residents who are one degree removed from 
tourists — though on the nether fringe of 
these there is an increasing number who con- 
sider their New England farmhouses home, 
come back to vote in November, and for 
week-ends through the winter. The true 
neo-Yankees are the city-bred people who 
have come back to the country to live per- 
manently, with varying degrees of senti- 
mentality about the good old days, the peo- 
ple whom Mr. Webster libels as “Sinclair 
and Dorothy and Bernard de Voto and the 
rest of the weepers for a lost civilization.” 
Their numbers are already formidable. They 
are already loca] people, insinuated deeply, 
sometimes dominantly, in the life of their 
communities. Their children are growing up 
with the children of the “disappearing” race. 
In my own township, which is about as small 
and rural as they come, these immigrants of 
the last fifteen or twenty years, including 
those summer people who vote here and 
spend a minimum of time in the city, have 
taken over about a quarter of the old farm- 
houses (leaving about a half to the long- 
established local people, and the remaining 
quarter to the summer transients), and they 
are taking more than their proportionate 
share in local affairs. They include both 
ministers, all three doctors, the First Select- 
man, the Republican boss, the Probate Judge, 
the Trial Justice, the Prosecuting Grand 
Juror, the Chairman of the Board of Finance. 
They usually supply the Moderator at town 
meeting, and they are heavily represented 
on the Board of Finance, the School Board, 
the Board of Assessors, and the various tem- 
porary committees. 

After ten or fifteen years of permanent 
residence they find very little time to weep 
for a lost civilization. They are a present 
civilization. Some of them may 
migrated on a surge of historical sentimen- 





have im- 


tality, but all that disappeared the first time 
their pipes froze or their gardens got club- 
root. The first year or two they may have dug 
in their gardens or chopped wood in order to 
fancy themselves rugged individualists. But 
after that they hired somebody to do these 
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things if they could afford to, or, if they con- 
tinued to do them themselves, it was because 
they had to or — as sometimes happened — 
because they found they really liked it. 

For better or for worse it is these immi- 
grants from the cities — Boston, Providence, 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and points 
west — who are going to be the people of 
the New England countryside in the future. 
How well or badly they are going to carry on 
the Yankee tradition will depend on two 
things: first, their reasons for coming here; 
second, the kind of people they are them- 
selves. As for their reasons, the element of 
sentimentality can be disregarded. A man 
doesn’t live his life and raise his children on 
the wings of a dishonest emotion. Those who 
came in because New England was pictur- 
esque or romantic, or cute, or sweet, always 
go out the first time the neighbor’s cows get 
in their posies. The people who stay came in 
for the considered reason that they want to 
enjoy the crux of the Yankee tradition, the 
right to think their own thoughts and lead 
their own lives simply, free of the deper- 
sonalizing pressures of herds of people in 
gargantuan, over-complicated, over-mech- 
anized competition. In place of the heavy 
metropolitan pressures they get, of course, 
the somewhat over-celebrated feuds of small 
town society. But petty and annoying as 
these sometimes seem, they at least represent 
the direct impact of honest | ves, each strug- 
gling in its own terms to be free. Give me a 
country scandal any time, in preference to 
some spectacular, big-time deal consum- 
mated because the right sycophant licked the 
right boots at the right cocktail party. 

The recent invaders of Yankeedom, the 
new Yankees, came here mostly for the one 
right reason — freedom. Furthermore, they 
are mostly the right kind of people, people of 
a type that is sorely needed to restore what 
is the second element in the real tradition, 
the intellectual element, the element of edu- 
cation and world-wide interest in place of the 
recent picturesque and desiccated parochial- 
ism. Almost all of the new invaders of the 
country towns are college graduates and the 
majority are professional people, with the 
writers, painters and teachers predominat- 
ing. Under their régime the tradition will 
have its first chance in three-quarters of a 
century to remember the periods that made 
it worth remembering — the early seven- 
teenth century, the middle eighteenth, the 
revolutionary period, and the “flowering.” 
Once more there is a chance for New Eng- 
land to recover the aspect it wore in its great 
century, from 1750 to 1850, when learning, 
even more than industry and stiff morality, 
was the prerequisite of grace, and almost 
every farmhouse contained a little of it; 
when talk was of world as well as local af- 
fairs, and local that 
strangers were eagerly welcomed instead of 
being suspected and used. If Mr. Webster’s 
sturdy friends in Windham County and the 
top of Vermont are the last of a great race, 
they haven’t done much to keep up their 
great tradition. But in spite of them, the 
tradition will likely continue. 

Chard Powers Smith 
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I Never Buy Books 


I have bought just one book in the last 
ten years. It was a cheap edition of Thomas 
Mann’s Magic Mountain, and I will not waste 
any more money until a better novel is 
written. 

There was a time when I acted and talked 
like a true booklover. I browsed in book- 
stores; I picked up treasures; fine bindings 
and type stirred me; I was ravished by first 
editions, and I told with whimsical depreca- 
tion of giving up a new hat or overcoat for a 
book I had to have. When I visited a friend 
I dashed to his shelves and fondled his pets, 
and I could produce a volume from a sag- 
ging pocket with exactly the proper amount 
of eager desire to share a joy with an ap- 
preciative spirit. I was that kind of a damned 
fool until one day I opened a seed catalog 
right after I had decided to buy a ten-dollar 
book all the cultured boys and girls were 
yipping about. 

““My God!” I thought. “I could get a lot 
of shrubs with that ten dollars if I weren’t a 
booklover.”’ 

I have never fully understood what hap- 
pened next, but like Saul of Tarsus I saw 
the light of truth. 

“The hell you’re a booklover!” I said to 
myself. ““You’re a damned hypocrite and 
liar. You like to read, but it doesn’t make 
any difference to you whether or not you 
own the book. All this browsing and picking 
up and talking you do is just a front to im- 
press the other fourflushers you go around 
with.” 

That day I stopped buying books and 
started getting them at the public library. 

That is the only way to be a booklover 

. . let some one else buy what you read. 
For one thing, you save time. The booklover 
must discover his treasure, haggle over the 
price, carry it home in triumph, gloat over 
it, show it to other booklovers, and handle it 
tenderly. All that mummery takes time. | 
finish five good books in the time I used to 
spend buying and cherishing one volume. 
You get better books my way. Unless a 
booklover is very rich, all he can do is buy 
a few books, or start collecting such trash as 
period novels or first editions of third-rate 
writers. 

The truth is that there are only three good 
reasons why anyone should own more than 
a dozen books, and two of them brand you as 
a hypocrite. If you are a teacher or minister, 
a reputation for being a booklover helps 
you convince people that you are something 
special. Second: if you aren’t quite sure of 
your culture, a good line about loving books 
bolsters up your spirit and opens all doors of 
enlightened society. Last of all comes the 
legitimate excuse of being a genuine lover 
of books. The chances are a thousand to 
one that he is lying when he talks that way, 
but there are a very few persons who enjoy 
owning a book just as much as another man 
thrills over ravioli and Holland gin. I have 
met five such men in thirty years. (Note 
appended: Upon request I shall give the list 
of twelve books with which any sensible per- 
son should be satisfied.) 


C. M. Webster 
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FIRST AT HAKODATE 


(Continued from page 14) 





*That’s the ticket,’’ Digger exclaimed 
suddenly. “I’ve been on the wrong tack 
and I see it now. But there is a way to 
get this spell of death out of the air. 
Come on.” 

The three of us set out to find 
Captain Jernegan, and when we had 
the chance to draw him aside Digger 
put to him the plan that we should go 
back to the vessel and save the governor 
from his own short sword. We said the 
chances were if we did this in a little 
while the treaty would be better under- 
stood, and the emperor and governor 
could straighten things out, and the old 
man could put off dying until the spirit 
of his ancestors came for him. 

Captain Jernegan was a just man, 
and he said yes to that. But he also said 
there was no chance Perry’s men would 
change their intention of sleeping 
ashore. We guessed that not many 
except the officers would have a choice 
in the matter, and in that we were 
right. Most of the crews were already 
back on the men-of-war. 

There was an old temple set aside 
for those who were to stay, an arrange- 
ment they said was made at the time 
the treaty was signed. Perry’s men had 
already put the priests out, and were 
busy setting up bunks and tables for 
their own use. We saw a young officer 
directing this work, and went up and 
spoke to him without getting any 
satisfaction. He said they could not help 
what the governor was going to do, and 
the treaty gave them rights which they 
intended to avail themselves of. Digger 
argued hotly, but there was no use 
talking, and finally we went away. 

We talked things over, and the more 
we talked the more strongly we felt. 
We began remembering over all the 
events of the day, and particularly the 
governor and his quiet, peaceful way, 
and the girls we thought must be his 
daughters. We believed Digger was 
crazy, but we made up our minds to be 
crazy, too, and do as he said. Opening 
a new country is not like opening a 
locked chest, and it should not call for 
any sort of force or death. 

About sundown we crept up to the 
old temple where the navy men were. 
Digger had a matchlock musket he had 
stolen from a Jap. Webquish had a 
short club taken from a fishing boat, and 

I had part of a tiller from another boat. 


We nabbed the man on sentry duty 
before he could make a sound, and 
stuffed a cloth in his mouth and tied 
him. It was our plan to take them, one 
by one, and send them off to the men- 
of-war, for we knew they would be 
mystified and would not undertake any 
fresh advance until daylight. We started 
calling men out from the temple, and 
got two or three, carrying them down 
to their own boat and loading them in. 
We went back, keeping close together, 
and peered into the old temple. It was 
dark inside, although one ship’s lantern 
had been lighted and hung in a corner. 
“Ts that you, Rogers?” a voice said. 
“Yes” 


“Come here, quick.’ 


said Digger, in a whisper, 

He came, whoever it was, and we had 
him; but he squealed before we could 
stop his mouth. We stayed quiet and 
nothing happened. We could not see 
anyone else from where we stood at the 
entrance, and Webquish, who could 
move as silently as a ray of light, crept 
inside. There seemed to be only three 
or four men, all occupied with the ar- 
ranging of the place. Thinking we could 
take them by surprise and have the 
worst of our undertaking done with, 
Webquish whistled for us to come on, 
and we came, brandishing our weapons, 
ready to let them have it hot and heavy. 

We would have had them too, but 
the fight was a hard one in the dark, and 
just at the height of it a parcel of navy 
men rushed in from somewhere. We 
laid out right and left. They thought 
at first the Japs had attacked them, and 
would not strike us at all. I have no idea 
how long the fighting lasted. 

Finally I saw Digger standing straight 
up, swinging his broken musket in a 
circle and hitting heads with it, too. He 
was an immense, startling figure in the 
flickering light of the lantern, and the 
sight of him gave me desperation to go 
on. But as I looked, he was struck down 
and fell like a tree, with two or three 
men jumping on top of him. 

I yelled to Webquish, and it was then 
that he let out an Indian war whoop 
remembered from his ancestors. The 
sound of that whoop was what distracted 
the navy men and gave us our chance; 
that and the tumbling of a big stone 
idol which I shoved from its base. More 
than the crash itself was the shadow 
the idol made across the path of the 
light, and the rattle of the broken pieces 
like grape shot. 








Webquish and I had Digger by the 
arms and rushed him through the en- 
trance and away into the darkening 
streets. His feet moved as we ran, but 
his head lolled on his shoulders. We 
could hear the navy men running after 
us and calling to one another, but we 
were not afraid of them now. We 
dodged into the between 
houses, and ran in short sprints from 
one place to another. Some of the navy 


shadows 


men went past us and we could have 
snagged them, but it was no use. 

Digger became a heavier burden, 
and we needed to bring him around as 
soon as we could. There was a great 
lump on his head, and though we poured 
liquor into his mouth and threw it in 
his face we could get no sign from him. 
We made slow work half dragging and 
half carrying him through the back 
streets, and after a long time we reached 
the place where we had been in the 
afternoon. We put him on the ground 
and loosened his belt and chafed his 
hands and head, and did everything 
else we could think of. He seemed to 
settle into a sort of sleep. It was com- 
pletely dark now, and we were high 
enough to look out over the harbor and 
watch the lights of the men-of-war and 
the Eliza Mason. We saw no boats 
going to any of the vessels, and our 
hearts were heavy. 

After a while the moon came up, and 
the shadows it made were Japanese 
shadows; but they gave us no uneasiness. 
We were unhappy because of all that 
had taken place and was to take place, 
but we were not frightened. We had 
nothing to say to one another, and 
since we knew that Digger should be 
kept warm we stretched out beside him 
in the cold April night on the ground 
that belonged to the Japanese. 

Webquish was asleep almost at once. 
I lay looking up at the sky and thought 
that if the emperor could conceive the 
power of civilization and religion he 
would soon tremble for its influence 
upon his people and his empire. 

The Indian was awake when |! 
opened my eyes, and as we watched 
Digger he came slowly awake. The 
sky was all pink and furry with the 
clouds we call mare’s tails, lighting up 
over the giant rock. We sat up, and as 
we looked the first arc of the sun slid 
above the rock. The air was quiet, 
except for some birds. They fluttered 
about in the brush and chirped in 
lively fashion. There was no doubt 
about it now, the port of Hakodate was 
opened in due form, according to the 
treaty. Pretty soon a soft breeze stirred 
and made a noise like a young girl 
weeping. 
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Center Church, New 
Haven, Ct., one of the 
finest examples of 
“early Republican” 
architecture. The stee- 
ple was put together 
on the ground within 
the tower, then hoisted 
into place. Built 1812- 
14. Restored 1912 


Taylor mansion, New- 
port, R. I, first 
“‘neo-colonial”’ build- 
ing in America. Built 
in 1886. Designed by 
McKim, Mead, @ 
White, Photo by Har- 


vey A. Weber 


In 1921, Henry S. 
Baldwin organized the 
Swampscott Historical 
Society to save from 
destruction the old 
John Humphrey house 
in Swampscott, Mass. 
Built in 1634, making 
it New England’s 
oldest house. It is at 
present occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. George 
S. Moore, who, among 
other things, have a 
standing weekly order 
From the White House 
Sor their sweets. Photo 
ia by F. Richard Bowen 








NEW ENGLAND 
ARCHITECTURE 


PART II 


Beginning last month, YANKEE is continuing this 
series through April and perhaps longer. You can 
take the facts herein as truly authoritative and not 


known by everybody 


BY D. B. EDGELL 


 countanenene architecture 

in New England can usually be classified 
into five chief styles: Colonial, Gothic, 
Renaissance, Romanesque, and Classi- 
cal. Needless to say, none of these styles 
is peculiar to New England, or ever was, 
though the variations of the Colonial 
are perhaps more closely associated in 
the popular mind with this part of the 
country than with any other. The most 
convincing explanation for this mis- 
conception probably springs from the 
fact that it was in New England that 
the revival of interest in Colonial archi- 
tecture began, and that in these states 
the reconstruction of old buildings and 
the erection of new ones in the old 
manner has gone furthest. This revival 
began in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century with the H. A. C. Taylor 
mansion at Newport, Rhode Island. 
Built in 1886, and designed by the 
firm of McKim, Mead and White, the 
Tayior house is the first Neo-Colonial 
building in America. It is an efficient 
adaptation of a typically American 
architecture to modern living conditions. 
The variants of Colonial architecture 
Georgian and Early Republican — 
are not restricted to private dwellings, 
for they are used with equal success in 
schools, colleges, public buildings, of- 
fice buildings, and even gasoline sta- 
tions. The style is remarkably adaptable 
as the list shows, and is limited only by 
the scale of the building. Large Colonial 
projects are commonly failures, since 
the effect of the style is largely dependent 
on judicious use of mass, elevation, and 
decorative detail. While it is theoreti- 
cally possible to expand the first two 
factors indefinitely, the third has very 
definite limitations of size, effectively 
setting a bound to the use of the style. 
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Individual portions of such large struc- 
tures as the Aetna Insurance Company’s 
building in Hartford may be acceptable, 
but the effect of the whole is chaotic 
and confused, destroying the unity so 
essential to the success of the manner. 

American Georgian architecture, 
which flourished from about 1720 to 
1790, was usually built of brick with 
white stone trim, or of wood. The de- 
tails were classical, stemming from 
Wren and the English architects through 
the medium of a great many books on 
architecture. Probably the most influ- 
ential of these treatises was James Gibbs’s 
“Book of Architecture, Designs, and 
Ornaments,” published at London in 
1728. The plates in this volume seem 
like old friends to one brought up in 
New England, where scores of steeples 
are direct adaptations of Gibbs’s illus- 
trations. 

About 1790, the American Georgian 
began to give way to the Early Repub- 
lican — an architecture embodying a 
more accurate paraphrase of the Classic 
than did the Georgian. This style, given 
its most powerful original stimulus by 
Thomas Jefferson, was firmly estab- 
lished by Latrobe. Eventually it turned 
into the Greek Revival, and perished, 
overcome by its own artificiality and 
coldness, by 1850. The Early Republi- 
can in its first days is by far the most 
original and stimulating of the American 
architectures, uniting the restraint and 
severity of classical motifs to honesty and 
purity of conception. 

The Georgian and Early Republican, 
however, were not the only styles prev- 
alent in New England. Gothic was 
early used. The first example of Gothic 
architecture in Connecticut, if not in all 
New England, is the Trinity Church on 
the New Haven Common. The church 
was built in 1814-1815 by Ithiel Town 
(and possibly) David Hoadley. Since 
that time, Gothic has been easily the 
leading ecclesiastical style, though in 
the first decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was primarily used in the con- 
struction of Episcopal churches, as 
opposed to the use of Georgian and 
Early Republican by the Congregation- 
alists. Another beautiful example of this 
period is the meetinghouse at Old Lyme, 
Connecticut. This church, built by 
Ernest Greene in 1908-1910, is a mag- 
nificent reconstruction of the old church, 
erected in 1816 which was destroyed by 
fire in 1907. The Gothic style continues 
to be used in New England — usually 
the English Late Perpendicular variety. 
It has been employed for churches, 
schools, colleges, and in a debased form, 
for private houses. 


Precedent for Gothic was established 
as early as 1814, and the great majority 
of contemporary ecclesiastical building 
is done in this style. The All Saints’ 
Church in Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, designed in 1913 by Ralph Adams 
Cram, is an excellent example of mod- 
ern Gothic — as convincing in its way 
as the Greene Church at Old Lyme, 
Connecticut. This building is not a di- 
rect the other four 
churches are, but is a composite of 
Saxon, and Gothic styles. 
The building is honestly a country 
parish church; therefore its provinciality 
and eclecticism are as desirable as they 
are intentional on the part of the archi- 
tect. 

A third variety of architecture widely 
used throughout New England is the 
Academic Renaissance. This style is to 
be found in public edifices, medium- 
sized commercial buildings, large resi- 
dences, and in a few churches. The 
most conspicuous of the churches done 
in this manner is the Mother Church 
of the Christian Scientists in Boston. 
Distinguishing features of the Academic 
Renaissance are all to be found in the 
Boston Public Library, by McKim, 
Mead and White, built in 1895. The 
effect, though one might accuse it of 
pedantry, is one of magnificent pomp, 
demonstrating how powerful the style 
can be when it is used by capable hands. 
Unfortunately, it is not often handled 
so tastefully or with such grandeur. 

Fourth of the styles used today in 
New England are the Early Christian 
and the Romanesque. These varieties 

detected by their use of the curved 
arch, solid construction, and simple 
adornment — are used in the building 
of Catholic churches and_ buildings. 
Maginnis and Walsh, designers of St. 
John’s Church in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, are most effective in using these 
styles. 

The fifth architectural style used in 
contemporary building is the Classic. 
This variety has been much used (and 
abused) in railway stations, banks, and 
pre-Farley postoffices. Usually a row of 
heavy columns, in any of the three or- 
ders, supporting an equally heavy pedi- 
ment, comprises the whole attempt of 
the moderns at reproducing the classic 
style. 


restoration as 


Norman, 


White Church, Bradford, Mass., example of 
** American Georgian” architecture which flourished 
from 1720-90. Photo by Blacklock 


St. Fohn’s Church in Cambridge, Mass., illustrates 
the modern Romanesque 


H., excellent 
Photo by 


All Saints’ Church, Peterborough, N. 
example of modern Gothic architecture 
Walbridge 








Passns us to while away a 
winter day by discussing a_ recent 
article on baked beans. 

For instance, it remarks that whereas 
a speaker said that beans were baked in 
Russia long before beans were baked in 
Boston, it is yet certain that “nowhere 
in the wide world are beans baked with 
results so satisfactory as in Boston.” 

We do not doubt it. Beans could not 
be baked elsewhere than in Boston, that 
would be as satisfactory to Boston, as 
are beans baked in Boston. Yet most of 
these “beans baked in Boston,” that 
really satisfy Boston, are canned in 
Maine. The finest connoisseur of beans 
was Cyrus H. K. Curtis, publisher of 
the Curtis publications. Mr. Curtis 
gave us as his final judgment, based on 
trials of all sorts of beans in cans, that 
the world’s finest are canned in Port- 
land, Maine — all others being second. 

Of course Mr. Curtis came around to 
our house now and then, and ate beans 
baked by “the wife,’ which he ate 
without saying anything; although he 
demonstrated on three plates full, and 
remained speechless for hours after- 
wards. 


* * * 


Of course we in Maine appreciate 
that Boston has snitched and purloined 
many Maine excellencies and ap- 
propriated them to the  Bostonese 
traditions. Its codfish are caught off 
Maine, or to the north. Its lobsters are 
ours, to large extent. Its garden-truck 
labeled ‘“‘native” comes from Maine in 
most cases. It learned (if it ever did 
learn) how to bake beans from our 
Yankee housewives. What does Anto- 
nelli Moreli or Pedro Sanchez or Louis, 
or any other of the chefs of Boston to- 
day, know about Yankee baked beans? 
The answer is ‘‘Nuthin’.”’ 

How can they? A bean is a serious 
culinary study. In the first place it is a 
separate individualistic, unsocialized 
unit. It is not like the fibrous or com- 
munity food elements of meat or fish, 
or squash. It is a positive integer, and 
so remains to the end. Each bean is 
complete unto itself, and should be 
treated like a voter in an election. You 
must understand each bean in order to 
bake a collection of them. Leaving aside 
our different families of beans such as 
peabeans, “‘yaller eyes,” “‘marrer-fats,”’ 
kidney, Lima, and “‘crambry,”’ we note 
a difference among the beans them- 
selves in each tribe. The more you bake 
some beans, the prouder they get. Yet 
they never wholly assimilate or, as we 
say of squash or potatoes or hash, they 
never mash. That is— they never do 
in Maine. You do get in Boston a sort 
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of composition looking like a brown 
paste, with small nubbly particles in it, 
dejected in appearance. It is called 
“Baked Beans.” It resembles “peanut 
butter,” and should be called “‘bean 
butter.” This is served in what old- 
fashioned hotel-men used to call ‘‘nap- 
pies’’; being in reality fashioned in the 
first place as canary-bird dishes, later 
adopted by hotels, for obvious rea- 
sons. 

It is plain that these beans have been 
handled by persons who have made no 


BEANS 


By Arthur Staples 











You'll find this essay by Mr. 
Staples tucked away in many 
a Lewiston Evening Journal 
subscriber's home. It first ap- 
peared in 1937, t :t it’ll live 
forever. | 














study of the individual bean, whereas 
a Maine housewife studies her bean; 
treats each bean separately, as it were. 
In short her cooking is done from a 
standpoint, not of the whole pot of 
beans, but from courteous and kindly 
consideration of each bean. Needless 
to say, as in the case of the unknown 
soldier, where the housewife worships 
each single bean and puts the several 


hundreds of beans into the pot, and cooks*4 


them as one bean, she gets a result tha 
conforms to the heroism of each bed 
and all beans put together. This may 
not be clear to everybody, but it is 
clear to us in Maine. 


* * & 


The watchful eye of the housewife 
being in each bean, and in return the 
watchful eye being on the Maine 
housewife, it is no wonder that we turn 
out poems, epics, cantatas, even opuses 
in beans every week in Maine. Quite 
likely this is going on in Massachusetts 








but not actually in Boston. We doubt 
if a single honest pot of beans has been 
baked in Boston since Young’s passed 
on. When Boston lost that tavern, it 
lost all old-fashioned flavor. Outside of 
Boston there are many wayside homes 
where the clean cambricked housewife 
prepares the beans by “parbiling”’ over 
night, and bakes them as her mother 
taught. And if you look into these 
kitchens, you will find that in most 
cases these nice gals came from 
Maine. 

Another point: I suppose that no one 
in Boston, in spite of its claims as to 
baking beans as nowhere else, has 
studied the matter of bean pots as have 
some of our good cooks in Maine. 

There are bean pots and bean pots. 
Getting a good bean pot is a matter of 
great care; breaking it in is a matter of 
solicitude; holding it exactly where it is 
and not permitting it to deteriorate is a 
matter of constant attention. When 
perfected, it is beyond price. It has 
then attained a color or patina of es- 
sence of rubies. When rubbed with the 
ball of the thumb, it glows as with 
hidden fires. On its outside, near what 
might be called the collarbone of the 
pot, it has a tinge of satiny, velvety 
blackness which is the enamel of the 
concentrated hides of the burned beans. 
The cover has perchance attained a 
jaunty cant to itself, a certain cocksured- 
ness by reason of its kindly stepping 
aside to let the juice of the pork and 
essence of bean run over the top for 
decorative purposes. 

In olden days, housewives so ap- 
preciated a perfect bean pot as to men- 
tign them in their wills. I am positive, 
hough do not recall the cases, that 
here have been lawsuits over the suc- 


» cession of the bean pot. 


Hence, to get good beans “as we 
understand and appreciate the beans 
in Maine,” one must have a perfect 
bean pot. 


* * * 


Having studied the matter somewhat, 
I am certain that corn-fed pork is better 
than any other for beans. I heard of a 
man who fed beans to a certain pig, in 
order to test out the flavor of the final 
cooking of pork and beans. He thought, 
as I recall, that on the whole the beans 
were excellent, but a little too ““beany.” 
Corn-fed pork is better. I am not sure 
that pigs eat beans willingly. The dispo- 
sition of the pig certainly goes irito the 
final result in the bean pot. A sweet 
dispositioned pig works up better in 
the end. If you desire good baked beans, 
it is wise to give the pig what he likes 
best. 





woman who makes ex- 
fine baked the 
full of double distilled 
who always says she can 
tell what sort of an output is to be pulled 
off by the sound of the beans as they 
bake. She “bends a warm ear” to the 


I know a 
ceptionally 
kind that 
sweetness 


beans 
are 


voice of the oven and, if it be musical 
and cosy, the beans are all right. They 
will turn out that sort of beans. 

We would not eat a bean in Maine, 
if we could help it, that is not served 
direct from the bean pot. That bean 


pot must be enthroned at the head of 


the table and, for exotic purposes, may 
be surrounded by any old-fashioned 
garden flowers — aster, sweet williams, 
forget-me-nots. The beans must come 
to the table sizzling, cooking, emitting 
steam of perfumed protein. 

You remove the cover, take a large 


spoon; stand up; break gently the 


crispy black surface of the covering of 


pig-pork; and plunge the big spoon to 
the heart of the colony. They turn up 
and turn over with a song of joy. The 
juices, alive with fire of love, sweep to 
the surface. You ladle out a neighbor- 
hood of highly-individualized, yet com- 
pletely codrdinated beans and put them 
on a heated plate. Some of them roll 
over on their sides and laugh; others 
leap around as if it were for joy; all are 
sizzling and singing 
ing. 


community sing- 


With each helping, you give out a 
fine piece of pork. Even if the party 
does not eat pork, give it to ’em. It is as 
improper to serve beans without pork 
as it is to serve goose without apple 
sauce. That pork will be translucent. 
You can almost read fine print through 
a section four inches thick. It is amber- 
colored. It trembles like jelly. 

Each bean, having been treated like 
a unit or like a human being, does its 
best to please you. And it will even stand 
the introduction of outsiders — other 
than pork. Sometimes the mother used 
to put in a little touch of mustard. 
Molasses! Oh! I dunno about the actual 
dispensation of those dear fingers —I 
know only the psychology. 

Only in a few wayside kitchens is the 
practice followed. Only a few women 
care enough about delights of table to 
take this trouble. Maine has as many 
as any other region. And in camp, in 
hunting, in woods, in places here and 
there, something is being done about 
it. 

But Boston has forgotten 
the way of its elders. Its beans are not 
much. Its cooking is said to be not so 
good. Once it was the hostelry of 
epicures. Today! Or is it possible that 
my appetite is not what once it was? 


Boston 








PORK 


By J. Almus Russell 


Mr. Russell’s contribution is 
another of those “ Forgotten 


Home Industries” much in 


demand these days. 























I. THE late winter, when it 
became evident that fresh pork would 
keep no longer, our family chose a day 
for trying out lard. The leaves of kidney 
fat, and other portions of the 
deemed suitable, were 


hog 
brought from 
the unheated dining-room where the 
various pieces of pork had been stored 
for safekeeping. 


That very morning Father had 
ground several knives to razor-sharp- 
ness. Mother fetched down from the 


back chamber two large iron rendering 


kettles, scrubbing them well for the 


Bac in old New England days, the Puritan housewife baked 
a pot of beans in her Dutch oven from daybreak 'til supper time. 
Today, Puritan oriGinat Dutch Oven Beans are likewise baked 
slowly for 12 continuous hours in delicious sauce with selected 
quality pork. Then, piping-hot from the ovens, they are vapor- 
vacuum sealed in the Puritan glass beanpot. @ Prepared and 
packed in Portland, Maine, by Maine Canned Foods, Inc.; and 
distributed nationally by Puritan Sales Corp., Portland, Maine 


occasion. From the pantry the hired 
girl brought out several hardwood “‘cut- 
ting-boards,” and collected all of the 
available one- two- and _ three-quart 
pails which had furnished us with 
“store lard’’ between that period when 
we had used up last year’s supply and 
the arrival of the present replenishment. 

Now the hard maple kitchen table 
became a scene of activity. Mother, 
Father, and I took knives and boards, 
cutting the pieces of pork fat into small 
squares about the size of large lumps of 
sugar. These squares Mother placed in 
the two iron kettles, and allowed them 
to “melt out” slowly, until most of the 
juice had left the meat. 

Carefully, carefully, Mother 
placed the pails on top of an unused 
wooden which 
affected either by 


very 


bench would not be 
the excessive heat of 
the smoking hot lard, or by any amount 
which carelessly happened to be spilled 
over the sides of the kettles or pails. 
Mother held a 
Father poured the hot fat from the 
kettle through the strainer into the pails 
to the very top of each one (the lard 
shrunk a bit in cooling), until all of the 
liquid was used up. 


coarse colander sieve. 


Now the squares of fat still remained, 
somewhat shrunken in size but still rich 
and redolent. Mother poured these into 
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Back in the old days when Mother 
used to pick over and put the beans 
to soak the nigint before — parboil 
them for awhile the next day — put 
them in the old fashioned bean pot 
give them a benediction of luscious 
molasses sauce and a generous piece 
of salt pork and bake them all day 
long in the oven of the old fashioned 
coal or wood stove. 


Remember just how good those 
Saturday night Baked Bean suppers 
used to be? 

Today you can give the family that 
same delicious feast without a bit of 
work or bother. Just ask your Inde- 
pendent Grocer for — 


BAXTERS 


FINEST 
Brick Oven Baked Beans 


They are prepared according to that same 
delicious old fashioned “down east” recipe and 
are guaranteed brick oven baked a minimum of 
ten long hours. That’s why Baxter’s Finest are 
so good. Your choice of California Pea, Yellow 
Eye and Red Kidney — all delicious. And 
don’t forget to order a can of Baxter’s Finest 
Brown Bread at the same time. 

If your grocer hasn't Baxter’s Finest products, 
order by mail direct from Carleton R. Mills, 
Box M, Fryeburg, Maine. Price list on request. 


H. C. BAXTER & CO. 


Maine 


Brunswick 
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Jack & Jill is just for cats and oe 
it’s just what cats need. Con- it 
tains the vitamins and miner- ac 
als that make fur glossy and Le 
keep cats healthy and peppy. \ q@ 
Packed by famous 40-Eat om ¢ ; 
Fish, Inc., Boston. Only a ’ ‘ 
few cents fora large can. Ask 
your grocer or market. 


JACK & JILL 


CAT FooD 
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Has It Changed? 





Ask for STEWART’S 


BLUEBERRIES 


Vacuum Packed The Pick of the Crop 
A. L. STEWART & SONS, Cherryfield, Maine 
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cheesecloth bags. Father brought in two 
smooth flat boards, each three or four 
feet long and perhaps five inches wide, 
hinged together at one end. Father 
then proceeded to place a bag of the 
pork scraps between the improvised 
squeezer, brought the handles together 
as closely as possible, and pressed out 
the remaining lard. This was used first 
in our home cooking, as Mother did not 
prize it as highly as that which melted 
naturally from the pork scraps. 

Thus the “trying out” resulted in two 
valued products — snow-white leaf lard 
and rich yellow pork scraps, both of 
which were highly esteemed products 
on a New England farmstead where 
self-subsistence was ever a virtue. 

Our family pressed the scraps into 
small cakes and ate them with baked 
potatoes. Mother also improvised a 
toothsome dish which I shall call — 
for lack of a better name — 


Pork-Scrap Corn CAKE 
34 cup pork scraps 
71% cups yellow corn meal 
34 cup white flour 
Y% teaspoon soda 
4 teaspoon salt 
7 cup sour milk 


Sift the dry ingredients together, add the 


: aa HY ite 
PoP OOS SG66656557 


y we certainly nothing static 
about sewing these days! No sooner are we 
reconciled to the fact that we'll never stay 
within our clothes budget — and our needle- 
wielding is forever branded with the look of 
amateurishness — than along comes the 
National Needlecraft Bureau with the news 
of a whole week from February 24 to March 
2, 1940, to tell us how to sew and save. 

This Needlecraft Bureau, by the way, is a 
veritable sea of useful information. 





milk, and stir in the scraps. Pour into a well- 
greased baking tin. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven (400° F.), about one-half hour, 
until brown. 


We all rejoiced in a winter’s supply 
of homemade lard. Never was it put to 
better use than in the weekly production 
of doughnuts. Mother kept a shallow 
iron Scotch frying-kettle for this pur- 
pose, adding more lard from week to 
week as needed. And such doughnuts! 
Golden brown, toothsome, fluffy with 
an unmatched crispness and a never-to- 
be-forgotten crunchiness when they 
were cooled in a butter crock in the 
cellar. Mother made them like this: 


DouGHNUTS 
2 eggs 
7 cup sugar 
7 tablespoon lard 
7 cup milk 
3 tablespoons baking powder 
7 teaspoon salt 
V4 teaspoon nutmeg 
14 teaspoon cinnamon 


3 to 4 cups flour 


Beat eggs. Add sugar and shortening. 
Then add milk alternately with flour sifted 
with the salt, baking powder, cinnamon and 
nutmeg. Use flour enough to make the 
dough of the right consistency to roll. Fry in 
deep fat. Drain and place on waxed paper. 





For example, this month they tell us of a 
beautiful new colored booklet on Afghans. 
If you want one of these booklets, just send 
ten cents and 
YANKEE. 


a stamped envelope to 


Also, the tatting designs shown herewith 
are for fine linen hankies, in white or colors 
for yourself or as gifts for friends. For di- 
rections to tell you how this tatting’s 
done, just send a stamped envelope to 
YANKEE. 
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Ix Aprit, 1852, the Chicago 
World’s Fair advertised for exhibits, 
offering awards for “steam, electric and 
other road vehicles propelled by other 
than animal power.” These advertise- 
ments, printed in many languages, gave 
the automobile its real start. Gasoline 
was not mentioned, but the stigma was 
lessened for the many inventors who 
were striving in Europe and America to 
solve Man’s oldest and greatest prob- 
lem — less footwork. 

America may well be proud of Sam- 
uel Morey and his engine of 1826; of 
Dr. C. G. Page and his jump spark coil 
of 1838; of Thomas Davenport and his 
electric motor of 1837; of S. Perry and 
his air- and water-cooled engines of 
1846; of W. M. Storm with jump spark, 
dynamo and compression in 1851; of 
Dr. A. Drake’s fine engine of 1855; and 
of G. B. Brayton and his street car run- 
ning in Providence in 1873, the first 
gasoline-engined vehicle known. These 
were all steps that led to the present en- 
gine, steps that were described in scien- 
tific magazines and patented here and 
in England. 

An Illinois farmer boy, walking four 
miles to the village to attend a debating 
society, had much time in which to 
ponder on the problem of “how to get 
where he wanted to go, sitting down.” 
His graduating thesis in 1882 foretold 
the airplane of today, when he wrote 
“The humming of flying machines will 
be music over all lands, and Europe will 
be distant but a half day’s journey.” 
This boy taught school, worked as a car- 
penter, millwright and bicycle repairer 
before he sold his first invention. He 
moved to Washington, D. C., to be near 
the Patent Office, and later moved to 
Chicopee, Massachusetts, where his 
Duryea Sylph bicycles were being made 
for him on contract by the Ames Manu- 
facturing Company. In August, 1891, 
Charles E. Duryea, not yet thirty years 
old, started on his engine; it was built 
with throttle control, advanced spark 
ignition, and the gasoline was vaporized 
in his new spray carburetor. Later 
Duryea bought a house and moved to 
Springfield, rented space at 47 Taylor 
Street in Springfield, bought a used 
carriage, induced Erwin Markham to 
finance the work, hired his brother 
Frank, and on April 19, 1892, success- 
fully tested AMERICA’S FIRST GASOLINE 
BUGGY. 

That date was two years ahead of 
Charles B. King’s vehicle that in 1894 
was the first to run in Detroit, and over 
two years ahead of the Haynes-Apper- 
son boat-engined vehicle that ran in 
Kokomo, Indiana on July 4, 1894. 

The design of that first Duryea was 











The World’s First 
Real Automobile 
Was Born in 
Spring field, Mass. 


BY M. J. DURYEA 


right, but more power was needed, so a 
larger engine was built and the vehicle 
run many miles around Springfield. 
Today it is enshrined in the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D. C., a 
fitting place for it to rest. 

The 1893 Exposition in Chicago had 
only two self-propelled road vehicles, an 
Iowa-built Sturges six-passenger elec- 





Last November, YANKEE had 
an article about Ford’s first New 
England distributor. It was widely 
quoted and created much interest. 
Following this beginning, we are 

leased to have herewith an article 
By M. J. Duryea of Longmeadow, 
Mass., son of the man who made 
the first real motor car in America. 
“New England did much, and the 
YANKEE is the proper magazine 
to carry this story as written,” Mr. 
Duryea writes us...and you 
better not argue with him, as he 
goes up to six-foot-four and out to 
250 pounds stripped... and, 
from what we hear, still carries 
most of his athletic record from 
college days intact. Look for a 
Yankee story on our three antique 
car clubs in a later issue. 

















tric and a crude Daimler gasoline quad- 
ricycle. Charles and Frank looked this 
poor display over, found little they 
could use, and a new improved Duryea 
was designed. Application was filed on 
April 30, 1894, and patent No. 540648 
granted on June 11, 1895, to Charles E. 
Duryea. This patent showed a vehicle 
design that became the worLp’s FIRST 
REAL AUTOMOBILE. 

Five months later, the Selden patent 
was granted, it contained nothing of 
value to the new industry, and the first 
Selden finished in January, 1906, and 
built to show the value of the Selden 
patent, would only run 1,400 feet. 
Nevertheless, this patent became the 
basis for long and expensive lawsuits, 
and the paying of many thousands of 
dollars in royalties and license fees, until 
the court decided that Selden was not a 
pioneer, and that the industry owed 
Selden nothing. 

The Duryea that was begun in Octo- 
ber, 1893, was destined to become the 
most famous early American automo- 
bile. Its mechanism, consisting of a 
multi-cylinder, water-cooled engine 
with pump circulation, and three speed 
gear transmission, was all concealed. 
The first pneumatic tires ever used on an 
automobile were fitted to its artillery 
wheels. Ball bearings were used, and in- 
clined king pins made steering easy and 
safe. A bevel gear differential and a con- 
tracting band brake were used. A top 
was supplied, and steering and gear 
changing was done with the same lever. 
It had all the present-day essentials ex- 
cept the self-starter, and the small engine 
made starting easy. 

Here was the best designed car, the 
most advanced in the world; could it 
prove it’s worth? 

Charlie Duryea had spent the sum- 
mer of 1895, with the help of the very 
live Board of Trade, in getting George 
Henry Hewitt, David Allen Reed and 
others to put up about $25,000 and 
form a company. The Duryea Motor 
Wagon Co. was incorporated under 
Maine laws, September 21, 1895. This 
was America’s first motor-car corpora- 
tion. Up to this time Erwin Markham 
had put in about $3,000, and his inter- 
est was acquired for $5,000. Markham 
had been well paid for having the vision 
to see the value of the invention, and 
had the honor of being the first success- 
ful automobile investor. Circulars were 
printed and distributed, and advertise- 
ments, both plain and illustrated, were 
run in Edward P. Ingersoll’s “‘Horseless 
Age,” the first automobile trade journal 
printed in the English language. Inger- 
soll realized that history was being 
made, and he was recording it in story 
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and picture for future generations to 
study. 

H. H. Kohlsaat of the Chicago 7imes- 
Herald became a of this 
means of transportation, in 1895, by 
offering a prize of $5,000 for a road race 
from Chicago to Evanston and return. 
This race was finally held on Thanks- 
giving Day and, of the more than eighty 
entries, just six started and only two 
were able to finish that 52'%-mile grind 
through 18 inches of crusted snow. The 
Duryea had won AMERICA’S FIRST RACE, 
and the Mueller-Benz, a rebuilt German 
car, was second. The Duryea had proved 


patron new 


to the world that cars could run in the 
winter. 

After the Chicago Race, the American 
Motor League, with 60 members, was 
formed, to promote good roads and 
otherwise serve the new industry. This 
first motoring 
ization, Charlie Duryea 
elected President and Charles B. King, 
Treasurer. 

As a novelty for the Detroit Horse 
Show week, Charlie King arranged for 


was America’s organ- 


and was 


the Duryea Chicago winner to be shown 
in the ring each day. This showing, in 
April 1896, was the first showing of a 
gasoline buggy to a public gathering in 
Detroit. Who could have foreseen then, 
that Detroit was destined to become the 
center of the motor-car production for 
the world, and make millions of cars 
yearly? 

P. T. Barnum, always on the lookout 
for new features, booked the Duryea for 
the 1896 season, and the Duryea ap- 
peared in the popular street parade, in 
the ring twice daily, and was pictured 
on the posters all over America. This 
was publicity of the very finest for man’s 
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1N 
WORLD'S FIRST 
REAL AUTOMOBILE 


HAD ALL PRESENT DAY 
ESSENTIALS 


new servant, and thousands saw their 


first automobile, in the Barnum and 
Bailey Circus Parade. 
By this time (1896), R. E. Olds, 


Alexander Winton and Henry Ford had 
completed and were testing their first 


gasoline vehicles, and the very first of 


the many millions that later would buy 
cars of various makes, for their own use, 
were ordering Duryea motor wagons. 
Among first were 
George H. Morrill, Jr., of the George 
H: Morrill Co. of Norwood, Mass., and 
Fiske Warren of Harvard, Mass., of the 


those purchasers 














S. D. Warren Paper Co. Business lead- 
ers who were willing to buy and use the 
new vehicles were willing to wait until 
after May 30th for delivery, and were 
willing to permit their cars later to be 
raced at Providence. 

Incidentally, these sales and deliveries 
in 1896 were almost two years earlier 
than the delivery of the Winton to 
Robert Allison, April 1, 1898, 
mentioned as the first automobile sale. 

The second patron of the new indus- 
try was John Brisben Walker of the 
Cosmopolitan, who offered $3,000 for a 


often 
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Getting ready for the Cosmopolitan Race at the Duryea Factory, Spring field, Mass. 
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One of the very first automobile advertisements . . 


. the forerunner of thousands of pages 


devoted to selling cars 


race on Memorial Day, 1896, from City 
Hall in New York to Irvington and re- 
turn. E. P. Ingersoll had his first ride, in 
a motor vehicle, while acting as an ob- 
server with Charles E. Duryea in this 
second race in America. Entries had 
been invited from Europe and America, 
but the four Duryea cars won all the 
prize money, and had demonstrated 
this time that the new vehicles would 
climb hills. 

Road races were dangerous, so six 
Duryeas were entered at the world’s 
first track races that were held at Nar- 
ragansett Park, Providence, Rhode 
Island. These races were an added at- 
traction to the horse races held during 
this fair. Some 50,000 people saw the 
Duryeas win all the gasoline prizes, and 
average 25 m.p.h. for 5-mile heats. 

England celebrated the repeal of the 
Red Flag Act, which required that self- 
propelled vehicles be preceded by a 
man carrying a red flag or red light, by 
inviting all motor-car inventors to enter 
their cars in a run from London to 











Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
419 Boylston St. Boston, \. 









Brighton, on the day the repeal became 
official. The 


Bordeaux and the Paris-Marseilles races 


winners of the Paris- 
were there. These Panhard and Levas- 
sor-Daimlers were supposed to be the 
fastest in the world. Two Duryeas were 
the only American entries out of a total 
of 58, and 33 started. The Duryeas were 
first into Reigate and first into Brighton, 
despite the fact that they were started in 
25th and 26th position, and had to pass 
24 cars each time to take the lead. Even 
so, the Duryea won by over 70 minutes 
in a run of 52 miles, and on November 
14, 1896, became the fastest car in the 
world, having beaten the best in Europe 
and America. The gold medal in Smith- 
sonian Institution is the first gold medal 
for speed, and the world’s first real 
automobile had proven that it was also 
the best. 
Charles E. 


field associates had started the automo- 


Duryea and his Spring- 


bile industry, in a most spectacular 
manner, and led the world in product, 
patents, performance and publicity. 


Print YourOwn-: 


Cards, stationery, advertising, labels, paper 
circulars, photo and movie titles, tags, et« 
Save money the Yankee way. Sold direct from 
the tactory only. Junior Outfit 
$8.25. Senior outfits $16.55 up. Do 
popular raised printing like en 
raving with any press. Print for 
Ithers, Big Profits. Easy rules 

. Write for free catalog of 
outfits and all details. 


Kelsey Presses, Y-2, Meriden, Conn. 












BRICK-OVEN BAKED 
By an old “Down East” 
Housewife’s Recipe 


No modern method of baking 
beans flavors them like baking 
them in the time-honored New 
wy way, for many slow hours 
in brick ovens and in open bean pots. 
B & M Brick-Oven Baked Beans 
are actually baked today by this 
tedious but unsurpassed old-time 
recipe, dated 1776.... Burnham & 
Morrill Company, Portland, Maine. 


BAKED ALL DAY IN BRICK 
OVENS IN OPEN BEAN POTS 


siiv 


& BAKED 
ove BEANS 


B&M BROWN BREAD with Raisins 











BLUEBERRIES 
FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Those big cultivated ones, for profit and orna 
mental purposes. We supply all sections of the 


—— 


country; best plants grown; prices right 
Booklet. 


HOUSTON ORCHARDS 
Box K-12 Hanover, Mass. 
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YEWS. RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS and a general line of other 
Hardy Ornamentals. 
WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Mass. 








cA Real Home — 


If the need has arisen through illness, or separation, or 
whatever .we meet it with areal home for your child 
Abundant food, individual care, school work. Rates 
Reasonable. Information on request. Address: Mr. and 
Mrs. Rosert A. Wace, Lisbon, Maine 


For personal interview 
NAGARDA (2.53352 
Miss Ethel W. Wage 


YARNS 


Pure Wool for afghans, cro- 
cheted and hooked rugs, 
suits and sweaters, also yarns 
for hand loom weaving. Send 
for free samples. Best selected 
wools used in spinning our yarns. 

CONCORD WORSTED MILLS, Concord, N. H. 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 

needs. YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing j obbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 

you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automatically dropped. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








I DO MUCH WEAVING and am looking for firm to 
sell me colored linen thread for hand weaving. I buy 
quite a quantity, and through art shops or from people 
selling in small quantities, and pay too much. JF 401 
IS THERE ANY GOOD CARPENTER in New Eng- 
land willing to make a loom for me with good specifica- 
tions and, maybe later, many more? Cash, of course. 
jJF40. 











WANT JOB connected with art work . . 
energetic, clean, wholesome . . 
. in early twenties. JF 403 
MAID, colored, not over 50. Plain cook, housework. 
Small country home 21 miles outside N. C. Two 
adults, no children. Best working uitinen Own 
room and bath. State full details and references. $40 per 
month. JF404 a a 
PLACEMENT BUREAUS for student and graduate 
employment are maintained at Brown University, Bry- 
ant College, Edgewood Secretarial School, Providence, 
R. I., Katharine Gibbs School, Johnson & Wales Busi- 
ness School, R. I. College of Pharmacy, and the R. I. 
School of Design . + « just in case you are stranded in 
R. I. If its N. H. you're starving a try Abby L. Wilder, 

11 School St., Concord, N. H. JF405 

YOUNG MAN, thirty-five years of age, designated for 
the Foreign Service, wishes job as proof reader. Three 
years correcting freshman themes at University of 
Minnesota and limited newspaper experience. Salary 
a consideration. JF 407 

MASSACHUSETTS Yankee,— schoolteacher  (re- 
tired), middle age, would give light services, as: lady's 
companion, housekeeper, caretaker, secretary. Hopes 
for location either at West Coast or New England. 
Favorable opportunity more important than salary. 
South or West for winter. Highest references. FJ408 
HAVE HAD own antique shops, remodeled old build- 
ings into inns. Now have two ideas of business promo- 
tion that will flourish in the country . . . given a place 
to grow in. Money of secondary importance to me, as 
would be happy in the work. Now located in New York 
City, much to my regret and discomfiture. Maybe by 
helping me to get these ideas going, I can help you, too. 
Do write. 


YOUNG MAN, 28, college education and some archi- 
tectural training, seeks permanent position in New 
England, pref. Vt. or N. H. Interested in architecture 
or allied field, printing or publishing, or small manufac- 
turing plant, but will consider other lines. Small salary 
to start if job has good future. Best references. JF410 


NO ONE seems to want a nurse who is 50 years old. 
I've 24 yrs.’ experience in all kinds nursing, can cook, 
keep house, drive a car, make quilts, knit — yes, milk 
cows and make butter. I'm discouraged . . . because I 
know there's “‘lots of life in this old gal yet.’ JF411 


NEW ENGLAND family of 6 desires the permanent 
services here in California of settled, refined, unencum- 
bered, neat, clean housekeeper, first-class cook. Must be 
Protestant, C. S. preferred. Good references essential. 
Tired, fed up, disgusted with incompetent Western 
help. JF412 


- am bright, 
. good Yankee stock 


























AFTER JANUARY 15 I will take resters, semi-invalids, 
elderly couples tired of home keeping; or mothers who 
rather not live with married daughters, into my Florida 
home, by the week, month, or permanently. Profes- 
sional man's widow. Practical nurse, dietitian — former 
Vermonter. Rooms limited —all newly decorated. 
Doctor's reference. JF415 


WANTED: Job for next summer on New England farm 
or in lumber camp, to keep in training for football. 
Wages no object. JF416 








PARTNER wanted by originator and owner of shop 
creating miniature reproductions of antiques nationally 
known and sold. JF417 
NEWSPAPER MAN who knows he is good — 25 yrs.” 
experience from cub reporter to managing editor, who 
has written politics, sports, editorials, features — who 
left newspaper work for more profitable though less 
ouaeee publicity job — wants to go to city of not over 
2 in New England, New York, New Jersey, or 
south to edit newspaper, daily, weekly, or what have 
you... preferably near good college for women. 
References gilt-edged + want only good salary — 
not exorbitant one. Eager to get back in game where 
surroundings are pleasant . . . small city ideal. JF418 


I WILL MAKE present of a good beach-front building 
lot, 50 x 100, at beautiful Massachusetts beach, to a 
philanthropist who will finance the restoration of a pay- 
ing parking lot destroyed by 1938 hurricane. Advertiser 
has plenty of land but no money. JF419 


WANTED — Middle-aged couple to run a small farm 
in New Hampshire on a partly codperative basis. Some- 
one interested in a specialty such as chickens, goats, or 
maybe foxes. References, Please communicate. JJ401 











job in a book store, publishing house, newspaper or 
library. College, references, ideas. JJ409 

ALERT YOUNG MAN of zeal, vision, culture, wide 
experience, versatility, will consider change (Jan. or 
Sept. 1940) to suitable teaching or administrative 
position in junior college near Boston. Graduate study 
in political science, fellowship recipient, attractive per- 
sonality, endorsement by authorities. JJ410 

A YANKEE PRACTICAL NURSE would like to go 
South or travel anywhere, as a companion, or nurse to 
lady or gentleman. Best of references, including doctors. 

il 











HAVE YOU ANY WORK for a young man of 21? He 
has an excellent character and can do nearly all kinds of 
repair work, printing, etc. He would make an excellent 
caretaker of an estate. JJ412 


WHO WOULD like a knitted or crocheted Afghan? I'll 
make one any pattern you choose, and do gy work, if 
you will furnish yarn to make me one. jj4i3 


WE HAVE COMFORTABLE HOU SE, electric lights, 
modern stove heaters, best of food. Consider ideal for 
rest, study, and open slope skiing. Would like one or two 
boarders for winter $12 to $15 per week. Breakfast and 
luncheon trays in room if desired. Chelsea, Vermont. 














ISN'T THERE A NICE NEW ENGLAND COM- 
MUNITY, preferably in Mass., requiring services of a 
real doctor who likes old-fashioned comfortable houses, 
suitable to display antiques? Very highest qualifications 
and training. Desire a change from long years in Seattle. 
JD302 
DIRECTOR OF CHILDREN’S CAMP would board 
one or two children on her 20-acre place in Rhode Island. 
Have modern house, pool, slide, swings, dandle, sand- 
boxes, toys, coasting and skating away from traffic 
dangers and near schools. Reasonable rates. JD303 
MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, good driver, college trained, 
wishes responsible place, caretaker, companion, manag- 
ing housekeeper to small family. JD304 
GENTLEMAN: late thirties, northern born, southern 
ancestry, cultured, well educated, engineer's training, 
desires permanent position in fatherless home or estate. 
Perform many duties, letter writing, secretarial and 
executive work. Travel escort, companion. Can tutor 
most subjects. Can work as well as superintend. State your 
s and compensation. Excellent references. JD306 
DOESN'T SOMEONE NEED an intelligent reliable 
woman in her 50's? Good driver, typist, handy with 
needle and good cook. Needs reasonable wages for not 
too strenuous a job. JD307 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS in active newspaper report- 
ing and editing, still in middle 40's, qualified and avail- 
able for special publicity or public relations missions in 
State of Maine, or will make faithful —_ 
colonial, and Revolutionary research for nominal fee. 
Have access to State Library and archives. JD309 
WANTED — a cook and all around excellent individual 
for helping in a home-skiing center combination, as 
noted in advertisement in this issue. Must be Protes- 
tant, pleasant, and intelligent. Willing to work hard for 
moderate wages and very pleasant quarters. Not over 
50 yrs. old. Write or apply in person. Ask YANKEE for 
address. JD310 
YANKEE — recent college graduate— wants job 
driving private car, location and distance covered no 
objection. Florida preferred. Experienced; = help 
plan and carry out auto trip of any kind. JD 
WHO IS IN NEED of a companion in Porida this 
winter? A middle-aged woman, refined, dependable, 
desires a position with lady or child, well, lame, or blind. 
Moderate wages. References. JD312 
CULTURED NEW ENGLAND LADY, ex-teacher 
and Christian worker, would like a home-making or 
companion-nurse position with ladies or couple going 
South. I am “domestic as well as intellectual"; have had 
nine seasons in Florida including hotel *‘hostessing."’ 
References exchanged. JD313 
INTELLIGENT ATTRACTIVE YOUNG LADY with 
the wanderlust wants job as traveling companion to 
lady who is going south, west, or even east. Can type- 
write, drive a car, take + amey photographs, and make 
myself very handy. JD31 








IS THERE A 15-30-YEAR-OLD-GIRL anxious to go 
to school in Brookline, Mass., or Boston, who would like 
room and board in return for helping with housework 
and children? JJ402 

WANTED — A real New England cook to open a Home 
Restaurant in a small college town. We have the location 
on Main Street, the house, and the opportunity exists 
for the right people to build up a good year-round busi- 
ness. A tenement is included, all at low rent. JJ403 


SCHOOLTEACHER desires change in occupation. 
Have had business education and experience. Drive and 
own car. Would consider salaried traveling work, re- 
search work, or work requiring organization ability. 
JJ404 


YOUNG WOMAN desires position. Yankee. Experi- 
enced stenographer. However, would like something not 
strictly stenographic. Has had experience working as 
dietician’s assistant - summer camp. Has anyone any- 
thing to offer? JJ40 


YOURS will be a er New Year — with good read- 
ing. This Yankee mother of five will be happy, also, to 
enter subscriptions for you, or gifts a. your friends. 
Lowest ‘‘club’’ prices. Please write. JJ40: 


WANTED: Women to become teachers of the new tech- 
nique in rug hooking. JJ407 




















I WANT middle-aged man, single or married, able to 
do light farm work, especially care of good horses. 
Good home available. Location, Vermont. Year-round 
lifetime job for the right party. JF413 





KNOW A GIRL wanting part-time bookkeeping job. 
Lives in Boston, but willing go anywhere. Knows book- 
keeping A to Z. Has done payroll work and can handle 
payroll tax situation. JJ 





CHAUFFEUR — Am 20 yrs. old and in excellent 
physical condition. Do not use tobacco or liquor; have 
first-class chauffeur's license (Maine). JF414 
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HEAR YE! Hear ye! Young man will pay 5% of his 
salary for one year to anyone who furnishes him with 
information or recommendations leading to a beginner's 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY TEACHERS would like 
refined, quiet girl of 20-25 to take care of their 4% year 
old daughter who goes to school mornings. Very light 
work. No laundry. No cooking. No Sundays. Experience 
not necessary if genial, intelligent, and able to follow 
instructions. Own room. Thirty dollars a month. JD315 


TRAINED, MATURE, PROTESTANT NURSE 
wants care of elderly couple or chronic invalid (bed 
patient), or mild mental case requiring conscientious 
handling. Cheerful, faithful and very capable. Prefer in 
A. around Peterboro, but am free to go anywhere. Sal- 

a week. Boston prof. ref.; also from former 
sodonte. JO310 











Don’t Mention 


YANKEE 


When replying to our 

advertisers. They'd drop 

dead with heart failure 
or joy — or both. 
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SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


(Continued from page 6) 





you'll search in attic or second-hand store for sheet 

music 1830-70 — sometimes music is bound into big 

book. Send one book or two or equivalent number of 

ay and the skates will be yours. They're size 12. 
6 


I will swop first day covers and first flight covers with 
other collectors. D313 

Who is not interested in Abroad these days? I have 
old and some finely colored maps of all countries, and 
many cities — from 100 to 350 years old — to trade for 
good postage stamps, or maple sugar, or other New 
England specialties. Will send these maps on approval 
to reliable persons. Fine for decorations. Also have illus- 
trated New York Times Supplements, etc., during last 
world war to trade. Who wants a small curious woodcut 
showing skyline of London, 150 years ago, or older, with 
London Bridge? Send me 20 U.S. used stamps denomina- 
tions over 12 cents, or U. S. Commemoratives used. Will 
trade rare London Gazetie, dated 250 years ago, for 
maple sugar, etc., or stamps. D317 

Will swop wilt bag, boar skin, large size, new this 
year; top coat, Bradley make, grey, new last year, size 
40; overcoat, raglan sleeve, dark blue, size 40, used one 
season, imitation camel hair. I want a good Parker 
double barrel 12 ga. shotgun or single barrel “‘ special” 
trap gun. Must in perfect shape. Doesn't this interest 
a traveling man? Also will swop fireplace screen of 
Swedish iron, hand made, for said gun. Anyway get 
interested and we'll do business. D318 
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Have Atwater Kent radio, D. C., Pathe speaker, 
eleven years old, used only six, perfect; 45 piano rolls 
(some old timers; Kodak 1A folding camera; 18-inch 
Queen Mary model kit (metal lifeboats, anchors, etc.). 
Want flat top desk; fireplace; completed steamer models; 
or what? D319 

Have one copy, “Life of Abraham Lincoln,"’ by J. G. 
Holland, published Springfield, Mass., 1866; also one 
copy, “Lights and Shadows of the Great Rebellion” 
(an account of the Civil War) published in Boston, 1866. 
I want U. S. stamps or covers, old glass or Currier & 
Ives prints, or what have you? D320 

Smoke cigars? Well, | want the boxes. If you're a 
lady I'll swop some chic wearing apparel, and if you're 
a man — a book on public speaking. 0315 

Have about 14 acres land in Annapolis Valley, Nova 
Scotia, with camp, and orchard, lights and tel. available, 
will swop for land in Mass., or Florida, house trailer, 
garden, tractor, portable buildings, good car, or what 
have you? Would like small business of some kind, will 
swop all or part. D308 


Have set of encyclopedias, drafting set, telescope, 
field glasses, camera, projector, saxophone, old stock 
certificates, etc. Want stamps, coins, relics, curios, any- 
thing old. D310 

I want a snare drum or complete drum outfit. What do 
you want? D311 

I yearn for another hand! That is in slass — milk or 
clear — prefer a blue ‘“‘hand"’ vase. What would you 
like? I've most everything from “‘soup to nuts.’’ No 
stamps. I'm not that “‘nutty."’ D312. 




















TATE « MAIN 


THESE UNIFORM, GRADED 
STATE OF MAINE POTATOES 
TOP THEM ALL/ 








MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, PRODUCTS DIVISION, AUGUSTA, MAINE 


POTA 















The distinctive taste and mealy tex- 
ture of State of Maine Potatoes has 
long been recognized. But have you 
noticed, too, their firm body, their 
even shape and smooth skin which 
not only makes them easier to pre- 
pare but minimizes paring waste. 
Good cooks prefer them because of 
their all-purpose cooking qualities— 
ideal alike for boiling, frying or 
baking. If you want to make your 
food dollars go far, always insist on 
Genuine State of Maine Potatoes. 


TOE 





in this swopping game and this charge of 3¢ a word is 
truly nominal and hardly pays the cost of postage. 
~~ Wanted: a mounted (stuffed) sea gull. Will exchange 
cash for it. J434 as es 
‘Dreams Beneath Design,’’ by Pearl McGown, illus- 
trates and tells the origin of the designs of Early Ameri- 
can hooked rugs. Swap for $2.00. J437 ol 
What Yankee in Florida has novelties made from sea 
shells for sale? J439 ae oy 
Moved, cannot use $325 Heywood Wakefield maple, 
modern dining suite, eight chairs, extension table, buf- 
fet, china cabinet, like new, used eight months, sacrifice 
for $150. J441 
































SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 
They appear here at same rate, etc. 





Want to rent reasonably priced cottage for August, 
on or near Lake Fairlee, Vermont. Send description and 
terms. F422 





” a dollars cash for best Yankee joke. Write clearly. 
742 





Boys want girls — girls want boys. 
I want 100 duck decoys. 
Some may be good, some may be smash. 
I'll trade for goods or trade for cash. F424 
Anything you want in New Hampshire, like births, 
deaths, snapshots of grandpa's birthplace, graveyards, 
cellar-holes, etc. Fees low. F425 





NoTE To SuBSCRIBERS — OLD AND NEW 
YANKEE, Inc., really and truly would like to let you 
all have your swops for nothing. We started out that 
way — then we started charging newsstand buyers, as 
we felt that was only fair by our subscribers. As soon as 
we did that, the Postoffice Department ruled, that inas- 
much as we had placed a value on swops (which there 
had not been before) all subscribers — within the limits 
outlined at the start of this column — must pay, too. 
It's just one of those things wherein “regulations is 
regulations."’ So please remember we're with you 100% 








For those who love good country living we would 
swop for good money the following: One large steam 
heated apartment, second floor, delightfully furnished; 
balcony, electricity, fireplace. Or delightful cottage foot 
of Mt. Mansfield, aleo open for permanent occupancy or 
by skiers. Or acre woodlot for cash. D326 

1 collect United States coins. Must be in good condi- 
tion. Let me know what you have and I will tell you 
what I will pay. MY339 
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3000 Books of Leisure 


the hobbyists’ handbook 


HE only complete leisure bibliography is 

now ready. Hobbyists, group leaders, teach- 
ers, librarians will find this the ideal reference 
volume. 64 pages, illustrated, 10 cents 

Back numbers of LEISURE, “the magazine 
of a thousand diversions,”’ for 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938, available at 10 cents each — 20 
for $1.00. Bound volumes $2.00 each 


LEISURE BOOKS 
683 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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YANKEE 
Cook Book 


by 


Imogene Wolcott 


‘ Acknowledged as a real 


contribution to American 


social history.’ 


$2.50 


(PostaGe Patp) 


YANKEE, INC. 
Dublin, N. H. 
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Real Maple Syrup 
from Vermont 





The neat and‘effective glass server illustrated holds 11 ounces of Epicure 
Maple Syrup — our superb, clear, light-colored, all-maple syrup from 
Vermont — the perfect accompaniment to a New England breakfast of 
thin, richly buttered, golden-brown pancakes. 


The server has a chrome screw-top containing a stainless steel slide 
which cuts the flow as soon as the syrup is poured. Only one hand is 
used to pour from the server and control the drip-slide. The top un- 
screws easily to permit refilling or washing of the server. Preferable to 
a pitcher because it prevents dripping and keeps contents covered. 


Long-established Mail Order Department 


PIERCE Co. 


Ss. S. 


110 Brookline Avenue 


in a dripless jar for 


permanent table use 


1l oz. jar 


$I 


Postage extra 

















A NEW HISTORY OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Title: “A Synoptic History of the Granite State,” 
by Bartlett 


Contains 140 rare old portraits; completely up to 
jate. Price $2.50 


Write: JOHN H. BARTLETT, Portsmouth, N. H. 











Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, ks on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 

A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 











“YE LOAVES AND FISHES” 


A book of 500 tried and true recipes by the 
Women of the First Unitarian Church of 
Gardner, Massachusetts. $1.25 Postpaid. 
Write: Mrs. A. A. Bent, Pres. 
‘oman’s League (Alliance) 
21 Kendall Street, Gardner, Mass. 














> If your problem is getting 
a good water supply, let us 
talk it over with you. A post 
card will bring us to see you. 


HATFIELD BROTHERS 
Artesian and Driven Wells 
21 Endicott Avenue Somerville, Mass. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


(Continued from page 5) 





from Vermont to Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
on to California for gold in °49. It confines 
itself to the experiences of those who took 
the Death Valley route — and the latter 
part of the volume offers a vivid contrast 
to those earlier days with its presentation of 
1940 Boy Scouts retracing some of the old 
trails. Here is a series of books that every boy 
from ten and up will look back upon in later 
years as real companions of his early days. 


DS a aa * 


No review copies as yet of “Salts of the 
Sound,” by Roger Williams McAdam, or 
“Bottoms Up! An Unreliable Handbook 
for Skiers,” by Barsis— both by Stephen 
Daye Press. Nor of “Wild Animals,” an 
anthology by Frances E. Clarke, MacMillan, 
or “American Vacations,” by Larry Nixon, 
Little, Brown. All worth reading, we’d imag- 
ine. 

bp: ab * a * 

A Synoptic History of the Granite State, by 
John Henry Bartlett, M.A., Donohue & 
Company, Chicago, $2.50, is here, and New 
Englanders everywhere, especially New 
Hampshirites, will be mighty glad to have 
this 176-page pocket-size volume if for no 
other reason than its interesting pictures. 
The pictures aren’t all, however. There are 





many little known historical references you 
will want for safekeeping — particularly in 
the earlier chapters. Mr. Bartlett, a former 
Governor of New Hampshire, is an enthusi- 
astic Roosevelt, New Deal, and Democratic 
Party advocate. But, like all good New 
Hampshire men, he doesn’t let his politics 


interfere with his friendships— many of 
which are with Republicans of equally strong 
political tenets. 

POETRY 

Oliver Jenkins, YANKEE’s first poetry 
editor, is publishing Captain’s Walk (The 
Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, $1.50), 
early in 1940. Many of the poems have 
New England for their background. That 
Jenkins has undoubted talent goes without 
our saying so, and if you don’t know his 
work you should. 

Also on the Caxton 1940 list is “I Met 
Them Once,” by YANKEE’s neighbor, 
George Stewart, and “Ginger Blue,” by 
Charles Morrow Wilson, YANKEE contribu- 
tor from over Vermont way. 
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Roy L. Fernald, candidate for Governor 
of Maine in 1940, sends us a notice from 
Winterport, his home, of a new book of 
poems by George F. Ashby, published by 
Falmouth Publishing House, Portland, 
$1.50. It is called Verse from the Kingdom of 
Pine and “dealing with the simple and 
familiar things which are dear to everyone,” 
as the book jacket says, we agree with Mr. 
Fernald that “‘it will interest the people of 
New England; particularly, those of Maine.” 

Eleanor Vinton of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, writes us, too, that her first volume of 
poems comes out soon. It is called Sounding 
Piquant Verses, and it will contain several of 
her poems which originally appeared in 
YANKEE, viz. — “‘Lines With a New England 
Gift,” “Cardinal Flowers,” “Collect for 
Late December,” and the “Spanish” 
quatrain. Naively enough, she says she’d 
“like advance orders to encourage her pub- 
lisher” (Falmouth Publishing Co., Portland, 
Maine, $1.50). Our own guess is her work is 
sparkling enough on its own merits to en- 
courage anybody. 


xe YW 


Well, here, all of a sudden, too, are five 
other volumes of poetry from this same Fal- 
mouth Publishing Company, two by Loton 
Rogers Pitts, and one by each of Gertrude 
Couch Grossman, A. E. Johnson, and Doro- 
thy Randolph Byard. In the first named we 
liked ‘“The Boston Rocker” best and, in the 
last three, ““The Oldest House in Northport,” 
“What Can I Bring?” and “John Alden: 
Twentieth Century,” respectively. 

Beginning in January of this year, YANKEE 
will be in some thirty lounge cars of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
through the courtesy of S. A. Boyer, Pub- 
licity Director, and W. A. Potts, General 
Passenger Agent. Now what could be a 
nicer New Year’s gift than that? YANKEE’LI 
be among many old friends on the New Ha- 
ven — and new ones, too. 
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FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 








Real Estate 


Miscellaneous 





FOR SALE: — My camp, situated on a 65-acre hill, 
one mile from town. Good spring water, splendid view 
of Vermont hills. Always a cool breeze. Eight rooms, 
bath, two floors. Hand-hewn beams, large field-stone 
fireplace, hardwood floors, sleeping porches and wide 
piazzas, barn, brook, apple and cherry trees. In need of 
repairs but a bargain at $2500 cash if sold by March 
ist, 1940. PrupDENCE S. Mayo, Northfield, Vt. 


FOR SALE — Six-room cottage (two garages under) 
and an apartment house (five apartments, twenty-one 
rooms), all modern conveniences, running water, electric 
lights, gas stoves, inside toilets. On desirable water front, 
Matunuck Beach, Wakefield, R. I. A going concern. 
Reason for selling, other business requires entire atten- 
tion. Price reasonable. Write L. P. ARNOLD, 41 Waldo 
Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 





WELL-KEPT VERMONT FARM, 420 acres, large 
fields, pastures, woodland, 2,500 sugar maples, mile 
trout brook, grand old Red Brick Colonial House, 8 
rooms, fireplaces, furnace; barn, cemented stable, out- 
buildings; buy now at extreme low price $5,000. Sumner 
and Sumner, Tel. 32, White River Junction, Vermont. 


Just the place you're looking for going guest and 
tearoom business, charmingly restored 120-year-old 
Village Homestead, 13 rooms, all modern conveniences, 
State highway, 90 acres mountain and woods. $8200.00. 
Terms. 





Miscellaneous 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ATTENTION! 
’4-Hour Finishing Service. Quality work. Lowest 
prices. Roll developed, printed, two 5 x 7 enlargements 
5¢. 16 reprints 254. 100 reprints $1.35. Enlargement 
specials until March 1, 5 x 7 enlargements 10¢ each, 15 
for $1.00. Send trial order today. Safe and Speedy return 
of pictures guaranteed. MODERN Puoro, Plaistow, New 
Hampshire. 

KIDDIES’ DELIGHT. Lollipops in unusual shapes 
of animals and toys. Sixteen different designs including 
camel, turkey, elephant, fish, engine, boat, etc. hard, 
clear candy in attractive colors and flavors. 1 dozen 60¢, 
? dozen $1.00 postpaid anywhere. CAROLINE ABBEY, 20 
Theresa Avenue, Medford, Massachusetts 


SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, Brooklyn, 
Connecticut. Hand-decorated trays, Hitchcock chairs, 
hand-woven articles, knitted and crocheted articles, 
braided rugs. Imports and gifts. Just off Route 6, 
between Brooklyn and Danielson 


“COUNT YOUR LOSING TRICKS” a compact 
guide for Contract Bridge players. Beginners and ad- 
vanced players find it helpful. Leads, discards and de- 
tensive play. 25 cents your dealer's or TIERNAN BRIDGE 
Stupios, 575 South Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


DO YOU WANT TO ENLARGE YOUR VOCABU- 
LARY? Train your memory? Develop self confidence? 
Learn to talk? ‘‘Win Your Audience” tells how. Price 
$1. M. C. Bucksee, Y, 101 Woodruff Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


LADIES — FORM Clubs for Towels, Blankets, Sheets 
and Spreads. Write for Free Catalogue. CLINTON 
lowe Co., Clinton, Mass. (Send a dime for Yankee- 
made Face Cloth.) 


DELICIOUS INDIVIDUAL clover comb honey, excel- 
lent for gift package. Package of ten postpaid $1.00. 
Moorvanp Apiaries, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 
WILD FLOWER HONEY, gathered by the bees from 
wild flowers of forest and field. 5 Ibs. $1.10, 10 Ibs. 
$2.00 postpaid, 3rd zone. MoorLANp APIaries, Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts 


If you really want a neatly boxed SWEETHEART 
VALENTINE send $1.00 to SourHwortn's, 10 Post 
Office Arcade, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 





BEAUTIFUL MAINE WOOLEN remnants for suits, 
coats, dresses. Send stamp for samples and prices. 
FLORENCE Moopy, Farmington, Maine. 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS promptly supplied. Fiction, 
Rare Juveniles, Occult, ist Editions, etc. Send list of 
your “‘wants” to R. L. Stevens, 224 West 104th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


PRINTED IN THE U.S.A 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD N.H 





FOR SALE — Antique wooden plow. Over 100 years 
old. Ferp R. Horn, Jr., Nanuet, New York 


HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, complete 
hunting, outdoor equipment. Catalog free 
Company, Box Y, Coopers Mills, Maine 


camping, 
Howe Fur 


WANT to locate an old-fashioned cast iron wood stove 
called ** Parlor Cook."’ Leona Lorp, S. Coventry, Conn 


WANTED Mountain Verities by Zephine Hum 
phrey; Fellow Captains by Fisher & Cleghorn; Spinster 
by Sarah Cleghorn. Harriette C. Bet, 9 Horicon 
Ave., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


LATEST SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIPMENT. Noise- 
less rubber bound discs — best indoor $8 a set. Cues 
$1 to $5, table shuffleboard (folds) 12 x 3 feet, $25. Send 
for free catalog and plan of courts. Sets $5.00 to $25.00 
DayTONA BEACH SHUFFLEBOARD Co., Philmont, N. Y 





OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
wanted. Autographs. Old Letters. Journals. Diaries 
Single and quantities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHop, Merion Station, Pennsylvania 


M.M. earned $267, three weeks, raising mushrooms in 
cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed perhaps suita- 
ble. We buy crops. Book free. Unitep, 3848 Lincoln 
Ave., Dept. 592, Chicago 


PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 en- 
velopes, $1.00; 1000 6% Envelopes, $3.00, 1000 Busi 
ness Cards, $2.00. Samples. Exce_sion Press, Shel 
burne, Vermont. 


OLD GLASS, DOLLS, COINS, CURIOS, INDIAN 
Relics, Miniatures. Catalogue, 5 cents. INDIAN Museum, 
Osborne, Kansas 


PRINTED STATIONERY for professional men. Fin 
white bond stock, correct in style, moderately priced 
Honesty Press, Putney, Vermont 


WELL — WELL — WELL, it's an old, old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em 

highest references. Rurton A. WILLarp, Dublin, N. H 


Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
five years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, III 


OLD CLOCKS, GLASS, ANTIQUES at Macomper 
Crock Hospitat, Ashland, Massachusetts 


AUTHORESS seeks lighthouse or sea-shack. Box CLA, 
626 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass 


16 Duplicate Bridge Boards $1.35. DuPLIcATE Boarp 
Co., Syracuse, N 


RAISE MONEY for your club, church, class, society 
by selling my personalized stationery. I allow liberal 
commissions to agents. Lester Putnam, Antrim, N. H 


FOR SALE: Large, old, colonial looms for hand weav- 
ing. Prices reasonable. For picture and further in 
formation, write to VirGcinia COLE, Bradford, Vermont 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS 
Established 1889. ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE, 56 
East 13th Street, New York 


BOOKPLATES! 
Drawer 59, Calumet City 


Samples 10 cents 
Illinois 


Heraldic, P. O 


GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a vacation, 
Open all year. Excellent food. 


BUSINESS 


VT. MAPLE CURE COB-SMOKED 
HAM AND BACON 
N. E, Style All Pork Sausages — Maple Products — But- 
ternut Meats— Vt. Green Tag Turkeys. Write for Price 
— L. H. HARRINGTON, Richmond, Vt. 
Formerly Colburn & Fallon 
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97th Street 
and West End Avenue 
New York City 


A KNOTT Hotel 


Only *00 


Daily 
for 


* Room with private bath 
* Radio 

* Solarium 
* Gymnasium 


* Swimming Pool 


- 


* Convenient to 
everywhere 


Equally Low Weekly Rates 
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, has done a lot these past 
years by way of acquainting its readers with 
New England Quite 
often of late, too, we have been asked by 


various hostelries. 
our readers about hotels in other parts of 
the country especially New York. So we 
are fortunate from here out to be able to 
pass along to you from time to time informa- 
tion gleaned from sources at the disposal of 
our New York manager, Charlie Holbrook, 
not the least of which is the Hotel Associa- 
tion of New York City. 

As we go to press only a few items are 
available, but it is interesting to note how 
even the hugest of these hotels in the big 
city have human beings and problems just 
as real as those of the smallest country tav- 
and the managers are dealing with 
way 


ern 
them in the same human our own 
tavern keepers would. 

For example, just now the New York 
hotels are gathering up all their old and 
worn blankets for the American Red Cross, 
which will distribute these among some 
100,000 civilian men, women and children 
refugees in various European countries. 

James A. McCarthy, Executive Secretary 
of the Hotel Association, is aiding Com- 
missioner Joseph Goodman of the New York 
Department of Water Supply in his efforts 
to conserve New York city’s water. The hotels 
are coéperating, of course —just another 
example of the old well being low, for the 
time being, and all hands working willingly 


to see that needless waste is avoided. 











NATIONAL SHOW 
NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 17-25 


DETROIT SHOW 
MARCH 2-10 


INDIANAPOLIS SHOW 
MARCH 16-24 


BUFFALO SHOW 
MARCH 30 TO APRIL 7 


Direction 


CAMPBELL-FAIRBANKS 
EXPOSITIONS, INC. 


925 Park Square Building 
Boston, Mass. 


\ 


AMERICA'S OUTSTANDING SPORTING EVENT 


New England 


SPORTSMENS -" 
BOAT SHOW 


FEBRUARY 3 thru FEBRUARY Il, 1940 
MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON 





